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Part I.—TuHeE Division Camp AT SAN 
ANTONIO 


HEN the order for mobilizing 
troops in Texas was first made 
known, many thought that this 
Government would not have 

gone to such an enormous expense ex- 
cept with an idea of crossing over into 
Mexico. And many claim now that the 
mobilization was caused by state reasons. 
The first troops arrived in San Antonio 
on March 10th, and it is claimed that the 
reason for their being sent was over on 
the 15th. It has been stated on good 
authority that the true reason for the 
mobilization was the attempt of Japan 
to secure through a transportation com- 
pany a coaling station in Magdalena Bay, 
Mexico, and that in return she was to 
furnish Diaz some mercenary troops to 
put down the rebellion, The reasons 
given at Washington, however, were that 
the difficulty of maintaining strict neu- 
trality on the border required it. 

Every preparation was made for an 
invasion into Mexico, and the situation 
was undoubtedly far more serious than 


the general public dreamed of. At all 
events the first of April found the 
Mexican border patrolled from _ the 


Pacific to the Gulf of Mexico. a distance 
of about 1,500 miles, a Division located 
at San Antonio, Texas. and a Brigade 





near San Diego, California. There were 
approximately 20,000 troops in all. As 
months went by this vast body of men 
became known as the Manceuvre Divi- 
sion, 

When I arrived in San Antonio there 
were about 14,000 men camped just be- 
vond the city limits near Fort Sam Hus- 
ton. I had expected to find the city a 
wild western kind of place surrounded 
ty Alkali desert and cactus plant. But 
to my surprise found it the centre of 
many miles of fertile black coil, produc- 
ing cotton, cattle, mohair, and wool, corn, 
millet, onions, and an occasional field of 
rice. Land that six years ago could have 
heen purchased for thirty dollars an acre 
is to-day by means of artesian wells and 
irrigation producing 150 bushels of corn 
or a carload of onions to the acre and 
selling for $75 to $400 per acre. The 
city itself is, for a place of 100,000, a 
wonder. It is the largest and oldest of 
Texas cities, and possesses historical and 
picturesque showplaces, which in a 
foreign country would be visited by 
thousands of worshiping Americans. The 
city is dotted with pretty little »lazas, 
twenty-one in all. It has several hotels 
which would compare favorably with any 
in our largest cities, and at night the 
streets are arched with electric light. The 
roof gardens are crowded with pretty 
women and officers and foreign attaches 
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in bright uniforms. The plazas are filled 
with Mexicans, and the soft music of 
stringed instruments may be heard com- 
ing from the open air restaurants 
where Chili con Carne, Tamales and 
many other foreign Mexican dishes may 
be purchased. But possibly San Antonio 
is best known as the home of the Alamo. 
Built ‘n 1718 by the monks as a m‘ssi>n, 
it has withstood many attacks of the In- 
dians, and in 1836 was the last rallying 
place of Travis, Crockett, and Bowie, and 
their devoted band of patriots, who 
fought for the freedom of Texas until 
the last man was killed. It is to the 
Southwest what Bunker Hill is to the 
East. 

It is a bit disturbing to be unable to tell 
more of this interesting city for lack of 
space, especially when one’s impressions 
are so favorable. But my story is of the 
Army, so I must only just mention the 
existence of a Mexican quarter, of a resi- 
dential section with hundreds of fine 
homes,. of the hot sulphur wells, clubs, 
and the famous Buck Horn Saloon. 


The camp at San Antonio had been in 
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existence several months when I arrived 
and was running as smoothly as any well 
oiled piece of machinery. I found it 
situated on a waterless, treeless, verdure- 
less plateau of prairie land about five 
miles from the heart of the city, and 
near Fort Sam Huston, whose red tile 
roofs could easily be seen, with the 
church spires of the city in the back- 
ground, to the south, while to the west 
and east roll unkept gray prairies. 
General Carter’s Division Headquarters, 
where I reported for orders, were on a 
slight elevation giving a fine view of the 
camp which seemed to stretch to the 
horizon. Avenue after avenue of Khaki 
tents containing the U. S. A. rose like 
mounds of yellow desert sand covering 
thousands of acres. It was a beautiful 
morning, the sun not yet high enough to 
be uncomfortable. Bugle calls echoed 
across the wide spaces. Off in the dis- 
tance a Cavalry regiment stood out 
against the sky-line. Half a mile away a 
line of infantry obeyed the command, 
“Open chambers and magazines,” with 
simultaneous click, Half a dozen bands 
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practiced in different sections. Proces- 
sions of loaded wagons and pack mules 
moved in different directions. The smoke 
from a hundred incinerators curled up- 
ward into the vivid blue sky of southern 
Texas. As I stood trying to accustom 
myself to the wonderful sight before me, 
a scouting aeroplane sailed like a great 
hawk overhead. All that I saw this first 
morning I soon found was simply a small 
part of the day’s continuous activity, and 
in spite of the seeming disorganization I 
found all was regular and orderly. 
Everyone had his work cut out for him, 
all did their part and did it thoroughly, 
which explains why everything moves 
like clockwork in the great camp. 

At Division Headquarters I received 
a memorandum of my assignment to the 
13th Infantry to which regiment I re- 
ported, made my official call upon the 
Commanding Officer, Colonel Lough- 
bough, and was attached to the Ist Bat- 
talion with Lieutenant Joe Tapham, who 
is well known at Sea Girt and other 
places for his shooting. The next few 
days I had much time to myself, which 
allowed me to ride about the great camp 
examining and questioning everybody 
and everything I saw. As I look back at 
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what I did I marvel at the uniformly 
courteous and hospitable treatment that 
was accorded me by officers and men. 
There was no question too trivial nor any 
subject so complex but that the officers 
with whom I came in contact would de- 
vote themselves to providing me with the 
information desired. And | fear that in 
many cases they were really sacrifices on 
the altar of friendship. There are 
several ways correspondents may handle 
manceuvres, and of course the work de- 
pends to some extent upon what one’s 
paper wants. One way is to sit close to 
headquarters ; it doesn’t weigh much, but 
from the copy appearing in many of the 


papers it is what a great many are do- 
ing. A division review had been or- 
dered the evening of the day of my 


arrival. It took the division one hour 
and sixty-five minutes to pass in column 
of companies, and even to one familiar 
with military manceuvres on a large scale 
it was an awe-inspiring sight, to see the 
infantry march by with the precision of 
clockwork, te watch the cavalry men sit 
their horses as if part of them, and to be- 
hold the artillery handle their six horse 
hitches with every toggle taut. It might 
be well to add that division reviews since 
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the Civil War in the U. S. A. have been 
nearly as scarce as hen’s teeth. No won- 
der then that the citizen who is fortunate 
enough to see one of these reviews feels 
as he sees regiment after regiment pass 
by with bands playing and colors flying, 
that his army is mighty and able to “lick” 
anything, especially when told that an- 
other force just as large and just as good 
could be put in the field in little time. 
But in this great review there were less 
than 15,000 men, and when you take up 
your history and read that in the battle of 
Gettysburg the loss on the Union side 
alone was 23,000, approximately one-half 
of our entire standing army to-day, you 
can see just how small it really is. The 
personnel of our army is the best of any 
army, and the officers and men would 
pass muster anywhere without particular 
effort upon their part, but what show 
would our army of 60,000 stand, how- 
ever high in personnel or efficient in 
work, against Japan with 700,000 reg- 
ulars, or Germany with over a million? 


His Horse 
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ONE OF THE ARMY’S FOUR-LEGGED SOLDIERS 


We have a fine nucleus for a great army, 
if the people will but come to their senses 
and allow it to be increased. 

I was awakened shortly before Reveille 
the next morning, by the whir of an 
aeroplane passing over my tent, and of 
course hustled to get out to “have a 
look,” but so accustomed had man and 
beast become to these great artificial birds 
that it attracted little attention. Soon my 
“striker,” (as the private, who works for 
an officer in order to earn extra money is 
termed,) brought my Chow, and while | 
was eating, an orderly stopped before my 
tent, and with heels together and a 
“snappy” salute, presented the Colonel’s 
compliments, and stated that the Colonel 
would be pleased to have the Lieutenant 
join him in a ride about camp, starting 
from regimental headquarters at 8&8 
o'clock, Naturally the Lieutenant was 
pleased, and the ride proved a pleasart 
one, We spent the morning visiting all 
departments from tue signal corps to the 
bakeries. At the latter place I watched 
the method of cooking bread in clay 
ovens. The ovens are made by placing 
two barrels end to end and covering with 
several inches of clay, wet to a con- 
sistency that made it pliable. A fire is 
then made in the barrels which consumes 
them and bakes the clay. They are then 





























ON THE 
allowed to harden for a day or two, after 
which other fires are built in them, then 
withdrawn, and the dough placed inside, 
openings are closed and the heat from the 
clay bakes the bread. 

Possibly the most interesting sight to 
the average visitor to the great camp 
would be the picket lines of the cavalry 
where nearly 7,000 horses were tied, but 
the sanitary arrangements were by far 
the most interesting to the writer. The 
health of the troops since the encamp- 
ment at San Antonio started has been ex- 
cellent, in spite of the fact that the local 
conditions were infinitely worse than 
those which were confronted at the out- 
break of the Spanish War. The reason 
for this is that the army has made a study 
of hygiene since 1898. To start with, 
every bit of refuse has been burned since 
the first day. At the end of each com- 
pany street a hole is dug about a foot 
deep, four feet wide and seven feet long; 
these holes are lined with stone and a 
fire is kept burning day and night. All 
liquid is poured on the stones, and 
evaporates, and the soluble matter is 
thrown on the fire. Oil is poured in the 
sinks each day and they are burned and 
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then limed. Every officer and enlisted 
man has had the anti-typhoid vaccination 
as well as small-pox vaccination. As a 
result there has been but one case of 
typhoid and that was a teamster who had 
not been vaccinated. All water is boiled 
unless it has been pronounced pure by a 
surgeon. All food is kept covered where 
the house fly cannot reach it. The men 
are taught the necessity of personal clean- 
liness. Special attention is given to the 
teeth and feet. Each man is furnished 
with a First Aid package, and “K” pack- 
ages are within the reach of every 
private. No soldier in the world is better 
protected than ours. In addition to our 
regular Medical Corps, there exists a 
Reserve Corps of surgeons, all having the 
rank of First Lieutenant, made up of 
practically every surgeon of reputation 
in the U. S. In time of war this Reserve 
Corps would remain at the base of sup- 
plies and act as experts on various sub- 
jects. 

Recently a machine gun platoon has 
been added to each infantry regiment. 
The platoon has two guns, each gun can 
push out automatically more than 600 
bullets a minute, as if a long continuous 
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rod of balls was being thrown out of the 
gun. It can also be made to sprinkle its 
shot as roads are watered by a hose. It 
can cover a larger or smaller space and 
fire to a greater or less distance as the 
gunner wills. The bullets are the same 
size as those used in rifles. They are 
inserted into a long canvas belt and this 
belt is loaded into the chambers of the 
gun ;it works like a film of the vistoscope. 
When in action the noise sounds much 
like a compressed air hammer. In the 
Japanese-Russian War whole companies 
were wiped out with this gun. The gun 
has 145 parts. Lieutenant Powell of the 
13th Infantry had trained his men so 
that they could take the gun apart in 36 
seconds and assemble it in 48 seconds. 
This time is close to the record, but 
Powell is recognized as an authority on 
this machine. Several improvements on 
the original gun have been made by him 
and adopted by the Ordinance Depart- 
ment, The guns, which now after con- 
stant drill can be taken apart and put 
together again in less than two minutes, 
only a short time ago were considered so 
complicated, that it was thought neces- 
sary to send them to an arsenal to be 
taken apart. 

About half a mile to the east of head- 
quarters I found the field engineers at 
work erecting a modern redoubt. The 
old method of fortifying a city is obso- 
lete in modern armament. First, be- 
cause high powered artillery has made 
masonry, formerly a big factor in forti- 
fication, a danger rather than a protec- 
tion; and secondly, modern tactics have 
been so modified as to make strongly 
fortified points a negligible quantity. Ex- 
cept in the case of our harbors, mountain 
passes, the Panama Canal, etc., the fort 
is a thing of the past. 

This redoubt was nearly completed and 
as one approached was discernible only 
as a bank of earth. With this masked, as 
is done in warfare, practically nothing 
could be seen to the untrained eye. The 
gr--mnd plan of a redoubt is elliptic, and is 
divided into practically two parts, the 
bomb proof shelters and the parapet. The 
former are nothing more than chambers 
where the infantry defending a position 
may take refuge during a heavy artillery 
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fire. These are six feet below the surface 
and seven feet high. The parapets are 
above the bomb proofs and level with 
the ground, These are five feet high and 
formed by sand bags against which is 
thrown the earth taken from the bomb 


proofs. As a rule a redoubt is built for 
two companies of infantry and four 
machine guns. Artillery is no longer em- 
ployed in redoubts, and they will stand 
heavy bombardment, the sacks of dirt 
absorbing the heaviest of artillery fire 
without great harm. To make the ap- 
proaches as difficult as possible another 
ditch, filled with barbed-wire entangle- 
ments is provided. The real purpose of 
the redoubt is for holding effectively im- 
portant ground. Providing there are a 
sufficient number of men, and the ground 
yields easily to the pick and shovel, a 
redoubt can be built in forty-eight hours. 

During the next few days I spent my 
snare time riding about the great camp 
always finding something new and of in- 
terest. Each regiment had at least one 
dog, all breeds, from a stray tramp mon- 
grel, to some really fine intelligent and 
clever animals. No one could tell where 
they originally came from. They simply 
wandered in, were fed and petted by the 
men and soon became a fixture. Many 
were veterans of Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines. They never got in the way. 
When the regiment was on a march or a 
parade, these fourfooted soldiers fell in 
the rear and kept their place as well as 
many of the twofooted ones. Not a 
man but gladly shared his ration with 
them, and they show their appreciation 
by a strong preference for the enlisted 
man over the officer, and as for civilians, 
why they passed them by as if they were 
the scum of the earth. The soldier man 
gets lots of amusement out of these pets 
and spends hours of his leisure time 
training them to do tricks, 

One morning I accompanied Colonel 
Loughbough as one of his staff on a ride 
of twenty-two miles to the Hot Sulphur 
Wells, to ascertain if it was a suitable 
place for the regiment to go in camp. 
The thermometer read something over a 
hundred, and the glare of the sun on the 
white alkali soil was trying on the eyes, 
so that the natural sylvan park with its 




















growth of palms and tropical plants at 
the Wells was very welcome when we ar- 
rived. On this trip we timed our horses 
as to how long it took them to walk a 
mile, and also to trot the same distance. 
This method of timing the animal over a 
known distance is of much service in 
estimating distance afterward. 

At these Sulphur Wells is a large 
ostrich farm. It has been said that an 
ostrich is humorous. He certainly is 
curious and wants to know what is hap- 
pening. Like the old-fashioned Harlem 
goat, they will eat everything from a tin 
can to a cartridge. From the Wells we 
proceeded on foot through the woods to 
the banks of a dirty, sluggish river lined 
with weeping willows, oak and banana 
trees. Once our way was disputed for a 
moment by a great black water snake, 
while at almost every step lizards darted, 
with the speed of lightning, to safety. 
Crossing the river on a swinging barrel- 
stave bridge, we struck out at a good clip 
for the ruins of the Mission San José, a 
mile away in the fields, on a trail taking 
us over aqueducts and ditches dug by the 
monks nearly 200 years ago. This mis- 
sion is the largest and most interesting 
of those about San Antonio. It was 
built in 1723, and the carving, or what re- 
mains of it, is wonderfully rich and 
effective. 

To continue and tell all that I saw and 
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did this first week, while at San Antonio, 
would fill a book. I visited the hos- 
pitals and attended Military Court—the 
officers’ club where less notice is given 
to rank, and where a Second Lieutenant 
could meet socially a Colonel, I watched, 
talked with, and studied the enlisted man, 
and after seeing the conditions that 
prevail and what he has to put up with, 
[ do not understand how people can op- 
pose the re-establishment of the canteen 
at army posts. If the W. C. T. U. or that 
part of it that was instrumental (with the 
aid of money furnished, unknown to 
them, by the liquor interests) in having 
the canteen abolished, could see what 
they have done, I am sure they would try 
and atone for the harm they have done. 
At San Antonio, within fifty yards of the 
tents of some of the men, but just off the 
military reservation so that the army has 
no jurisdiction over the conditions, is a 
street lined with the lowest imaginable 
resorts to prey upon the soldiers. There 
were eighteen saloons in this one street. 
The majority of them had amusement 
rooms, in which were many lewd women. 
This condition could not exist with the 
canteen in existence, as most of the men 
would be satisfied with beer and soft 
‘rinks and remain in camp, where the 
amount they drink would be regulated 
and they would be taken care of, the 
profits going to the company fund from 
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which they benefit. As it is now, not 
being able to get what they want, they 
go outside, as they will have it, and in- 
stead of drinking four per cent beer they 
drink “third rail whiskey” or impure 
beer and bad gin, and the result is that 
the first thing they know they have gotten 
into trouble, “shot somebody up” and 
deserted, been promptly brought back and 
become prisoners. These “hell-holes” 
did not exist about our Army posts and 
Navy Yards in the days of the canteen, 
and they could not with its re-establish- 
ment. 

About a week after my arrival the 
officers of the 11th Cavalry gave a dance 
to which I was invited, at the Menger (a 
hotel of the Spanish type, low and rangy 
with a beautiful courtyard). It was a 
wonderfully clear night with a full moon, 
and the sight was one you read about in 
story-books but seldom see. The palms, 
the fountains playing in the moonlight, 
the over-hanging balconies, with senoritas 
looking down, the brilliantly lighted ball- 
room opening off the: court: from. which 
the music of the 11th Cavalry’s band 
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could be heard... The handsome women in 
decolleté, and. the Gfficérs in their white 
or their full dress uniforms, together 
with the foreign atmosphere of every- 
thing, made a veritable fairyland. 

Returning to quarters at about 1.30, | 
found orders were out for the entire divi- 
sion to move out at five o'clock for Leon 
Springs, first call at 3.35. Everything 
that could be taken must be carried in 
the bedding roll, weight limited to forty 
pounds. I had reported to my regiment 
with only necessities, but now necessities 
became luxuries, and luxuries traditions 
of the past, together with good water, 
changes of uniforms and beds. Before 
turning in, I packed my bedding roll, 
taking two blankets, for the nights are 
cold, even when the temperature is 110 
during the day, a mess-kit, tin cup, knife 
and fork, toilet articles, and a change of 
underclothes. 

It was after two when | lay down 
without undressing and slept like a night 
watchman until reveille. 


(To be continued.) 
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EGRESS 


By W. EDSON SMITH) 


I 


In my room there is a door 

That has never yet been opened. 
Neither wide, that door,—nor high; 
One might idly pass it by. 


II 
As for me,—I question oft ;— 
What the other side is holding. 
Are there men and maids asleep ?— 
Do they wide-eyed vigil keep? 





III 


[ have dwelt for many years 

In the light and in the shadow,— 
Working out a little doom, 
Compassed by this quiet room. 


IV 
Instinct with my very self,— 
Every nook and corner teeming ; 
There are pictures—fine and fair; 
And a hearth of ruddy glare. 


V 
Blank—the wall of the closed door !— 
Not one window for my gazing !— 
Wide, the casements toward the sea, 
And the hills of heaven free! 


VI 
Well I know that—soon or late,— 
I must dare that cramping portal; 
Feel the chill air in my face: 
Go forth to another place; 





VII 


And I draw back at the thought 
With each faint, faint pulse a 
quiver,— 
Farther back—beside my fire :— 
Filled with dread—yet with desire. 





Vil 
Can there be—beyond the wall, 
White-fired, perfumed gardens old- 
en,— 
Peaceful,—in immortal light ?>— 
Joubtless, only dusky night !— 


IX 
There is frost within my blood! 
Cold, I crouch beneath these rafte1s, 
Though the hearth flame flares about! 
What if Spring were gay without ?>— 


X 
What if a strange Gardener 
Fashions blossomed ways and wink- 
ing 
For my pleasure when I go, 
Paths that wander to and fro: 


XI 
Planting shrivelled seeds of dreams, 
Grace and guerdon,—glow and 
gleaming ;— 
Those dear deeds I would have done,— 
One by one,—ah,—one by one. 





XT] 
He is silent at his task !— 
I have listened closely 
Head bent,—and with hand to ear: 
Not a small sound did I hear. 


closely,— 





XIII 
Now,—at last I throw it wide,-- 
Stepping out in shrinking wonder. 
Leave my fire to die in gloom :— 
Leave my sober-shadowed room :— 


XIV 
Knowing I will not return,— 
(There will be no other tenant.) 
Fearing future,—fearine past. 
At my heels, the door clicks fast. 





THE RED BROTHER AND THE WHITE BROTHER 


By PROFESSOR INGRAHAM 


oT HE only good Indians are the 

dead ones,” exclaimed a boy 

of fourteen, in the positive 
tones, peculiar to his age. 

“T think the Indians are human be- 
ings, like ourselves, and have good traits 
as well as bad ones,” said a youth a 
vear or two older. 

“Boys,” said grandfather, “if you want 
me to, I'll tell you a true story of my 
adventures with Indians when I was 
about your age. My companion was 
a noble Indian boy, whom I called my 
red brother. The story is so singular 
that ‘some persons say it is without 
parallel in the early history of New 
England.” 

Grandfather was sitting beside the 
pleasant fire, in the old fashioned farm 
house near lake Winnivesaukee. We 
gathered around his chair eagerly, for 
a story by grandfather about his own 
experiences with Indians seemed much 
more real than a ficticious narrative 
from a book. He was almost a hundred 
years old and his recollections went back 
into the period when there were more 
red people than white people in north- 
ern New England. 

Like all very old men, he was very 
fond of relating the adventures of his 
youth. He was still quite vigorous and 
his mental faculties appeared to be un- 
impaired. 

Grandfather was remarkable for the 
manner in which he had obeyed and 
honored his parents, even after he be- 
came of age. Perhaps this was why 
he lived so long, for the holy Bible 
says: 

“Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord, thy God, hath given 
thee.” 

“When I was a small boy,” grand- 


father began, “my father, Eiijah Cham- 
berlain, moved, with his family, from 
Barnstable, Mass., to Ossipee, N. H. I 
think he was the first white man who 
settled in what is now the shire town 
of Carroll county. 

“The rich, rolling intervales, which 
are now dotted with pleasant villages, 
were then almost entirely covered with 
the virgin forest. 

“A little more than a mile from our 
home in the wilderness was the wigwam 
of an Indian squaw. She was a daugh- 
ter of a great sagamore of the Abenakis 
and had been the wife of the celebrated 
Red Bear, a chief of the same tribe. 


“When Red Bear was defeated and - 


slain, in a great battle, by Paugus, the 
terrible sagamore of the Sokpkis, she fled 
with her babe in her arms, into the 
forest. She traveled toward the west to 
this spot, where she had reared her son 
in safety, so far. 

“The daughter of a great sagamore 
hoped that some day she might return 
to her people with her son, and say: 
Warriors of Abenakis, behold your 
chief, Red Serpent, the son of Red Bear.” 

“Her son was about my own age. 
We were playmates during childhood. 
We became so warmly attached to each 
other that he called me ‘White Brother’ 
and I called him Red Brother. As you 
will see, no boy ever had a more true 
and faithful friend. 

“On the 27th of September, 1724, I 
became sixteen years old. My uncle, 
John Chamberlain of Barnstable, Mass., 
sent me a fine new rifle, as a birthday 
present. No gift could be more ac- 
ceptable to a healthy boy of that age in 
the wilderness. 

“T naturally wanted to try my new 
weapon. My Red Brother had a rifle 
which had been carried in battle by his 
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father, the great chief of the Abenakis. 
It was not so new and shining as mine, 
but it would shoot just as well. Indeed, 
Red Serpent would rather beat me at 
target shooting. 

“We planned a hunting trip among 
the White mountains, whose towering 
peaks were clearly visible from our 
homes. For this trip we moulded about 
300 bullets and bought a corresponding 
amount of powder. Then we found that 
we had just money enough left to get 
a bushel of corn meal. But we would 
have no use for money while in the 
mountain forests and we hoped to bring 
back many skins which we could sell. 

“When I told my father of our plans 
for the hunting trip, he said, in a kind 
tone: ‘My dear boy, I’m afraid that 
you do not understand how dangerous 
such a trip would be at this time. For 
two years a war has been going on 
between the red men and the white men 
of this region and the feeling of hatred 
between the races has become the most 
bitter for a generation. Many people 
have been killed on each side, many 
homes and even ‘villages burned. 


“ "Your route, as planned, would take 
you into Pequaket, at the head waters 
of the Saco, the territory of Paugus, 
the old sagamore of the Sokokis. He 
is the most merciless and terrible enemy 
of the white people in northern New 
England. He has many wariors, arm- 
ed with guns as good:as ours. If he 
should capture you, and he is very cun- 
ning; he would put you to death with 
the most fearful tortures. For these 
reasons, I feel that I must refuse to let 
you go into such deadly danger, for 
you are my only son.’ 


“This unexpected decision of my 
father was a very bitter disappointment 
to me, especially as we had already com- 
pleted our preparations for this hunting 
trip. I am sorry to say that at that 
time, I was a very wilful and headstrong 
boy and I went from the presence of 
my father with my mind full of wicked 
and rebellious thoughts. I reasoned 
that my father was too old fashioned 
for these days. He didn’t understand 
modern affairs as well as a bright young 


man. 
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“There could be no real danger in 
connection with our hunting trip, for 
we were not going near the Sokokis 
village at Pequawket. The Indians would 
not find us in the pathless woods among 
the great mountains. Besides, the dread 
warriors of Sokokis had more important 
affairs than to hunt for two insignifi- 
cant boys. 


“T brooded over these sinful thoughts 
until I made up my mind to run away 
and go in spite of the just refusal of 
my father and his kind admonitions. 

“T found my Indian friend, the Red 
Serpent of the Abenakis, in about the 
same rebellious frame of mind. Among 
his people, the mother does not have as 
much control over her son as with us. 
But she described the dangers of our 
trip about the same as my father had, es- 
pecially warning him against going into 
the land of the terrible Pawgus, who had 
killed his father and was the most bitter 
enemy of his people. 

“We knew better than to run away 
from our homes in the usual manner, 
for my father, an experienced hunter, 
would trail us and bring us back for the 
punishment we deserved. We decided 
to wait for the first snow storm. Then 
we would slip away and the falling snow 
would cover all indications of the course 
of our flight. To deceive my parents 
still more, I talked about a hunting trip 
among the great hills jsouth of lake 
Winnipesaukee. These hills were then 
covered with hard wood trees and the 
nut eating animals were very plentiful 
there in the autumn. 

“During the afternoon of Nov. 23rd 
the first snow began to fall. As soon 
as I thought that my good parents were 
asleep, I stole as softly as a thief, from 
my home, with a very guilty feeling. I 
found my Red Brother at the previously 
arranged meeting place. 

“Each of us had a rifle with ammuni- 
tion, an axe with a short handle so it 
could be carried in the belt and a large 
hunting knife. In addition, I had a long 
single barreled pistol and a tin kettle 
which held about eight quarts. This 
could be used as a pail to carry water 
and a kettle to cook food. 

“Our only provision, except salt, was 
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the corn meal which we divided so that 
each carried half. Corn meal is best for 
such a trip, because it can be so easily 
and quickly cooked; a few handfuls stir- 
red slowly into salted and boiling water 
makes a delicious mush which is very 
satisfying to a hungry stomach. The 
larger part of our food would be the 
flesh of the wild animals which we shot 
in the woods. 

“The night was so dark and stormy 
that I could not make out any of the 
surrounding landmarks. But the young 
Indian, by a sort of natural instinct, 
led the way, a little west of north, with- 
out hesitation. Perhaps the east wind 
helped him. 

“We passed through Madison and 
across the frozen surface of Silver lake. 
Toward morning the wind shifted into 
the west, the clouds cleared and the 
sun rose warm and pleasant. 

“Soon after we crossed Silver Lake, 
a fat rabbit bounded from the bushes. 
It is a peculiar trait of these timid 
creatures to halt, for an instant, if they 
hear a loud shout, look around in a sort 
of mild wonder and then continue their 
flight with redoubled energy. So I 
gave a loud shout when I saw the rab- 
bit. 

“The little animal stopped and looked 
back, unable to restrain its curiosity, 
like Lot’s wife, when her family were 
fleeing from the wicked city which God 
destroyed. While the rabbit hesitated 
my companion’s rifle ended its life. 

“We kindled a fire, in a sunny spot, 
and cooked the rabbit. After traveling 
all night, in the storm. such a breakfast 
and rest was verv pleasant and delicious. 
I would have been verv happv if my con- 
science had not continually reproved me 
for disobeying my good father. No hoy 
can have true enjovment when he is do- 
ing wrong. 

“After a short rest. we hurried toward 
the north, through hilly Alhanv. across 
mountain-shadowed Chocorua lake. We 
made a half circle around Pequawket, 
the village of the cruel Paucus. Then 
we turned east into the wild mountain 
passes at the head waters of the Saco. 

“T believe T was the first white person 
to penetrate this region, which is now~ 
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so frequented by summer tourists. 
“We feared the pursuit of our parents. 
The Bible says that “The wicked flee 


when no man pursueth.’ This was true 
in our case, for our parents thought 
we had gone to the south of lake Winni- 
pesaukee, as they had given us permis- 
sion to do, and didn’t worry about us, 
until later. 

“Finally we came to a beautiful little 
valley, surrounded on three sides by 
wooded mountains. A_ small stream 
flowed down one side. I think this is 
one of the sources of the Saco. 

“This valley opened toward the south. 
At the north end a cliff projected over 
the base of the mountain so as to form 
a sort of half cavern. 

“Under this cliff, we built our wig- 
wam, as the Indian called it. We cov- 
ered the sides and top, except a small 
opening for the smoke thickly with pine 
boughs, which would catch and hold the 
first snow and make the camp very 
warm. 

“At this season, the sun was so low 
in the southern sky that it shone pleas- 
antly upon our little camp almost all 
day. It was an ideal situation for two 
healthy boys. of sixteen at the beginning 
of winter, before the deep snows. This 
hunting trip would have been one of 
the most delightful episodes of my life, 
if my mind had not been filled with 
ment of an inpending calamity, a punish- 
gloomy forebodings. I seemed to carry 
the heavy burden of a strange presenti- 
ment for my sin in disobeying my father. 

“We stayed in this sunny, sheltered 
camp about three weeks. During that 
time, our success in getting skins sur- 
passed our anticipations. We had quite 
a heap of them, including many of the 
rare and valuable fur of the beaver. 

“We decided to stay another week, 
in accordance with our original plans 
During this week, in our leisure time, 
we would make two sleds, upon which 
to haul our furs to our homes. We hoped 
that our wonderful success would cause 
our parents to overlook our disobedience, 
at least partially. 

“The last day of the third week was 
one of the finest I ever knew in De- 
cember. It was like a September dav, 
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one of those exceptionally pleasant days, 
with a faint grey haz~ in the sky, which 
my father would call a ‘Weather 
breeder,’ meaning that it was likely to 
be followed by a big storm Soon after 
dinner, Red Serpent toog his rifle and 
started to look after some beaver traps 
beyond the entrance to the valley. I 
remained at the camp to finish some 
work there. 

“An hour or so later, as I was going 
from the stream toward the camp with 
a kettle of water and my axe, with 
which I had cut a hole in the ice, I saw 
my Red Brother running up the valley 
toward me at his best speed. I knew 
something had happened of unusual im- 
portance. So I turned and ran to meet 
him. 

“As he approached, he shouted: 

“ “Indians! Sokokis! Paugus!’ 

When we met, he told me that twenty 
Sokokis warriors, in full war paint, led 
by Paugus, were approaching our valley. 
Probably some Indian hunter, who hap- 
pened to pass through the vicinity of 
our valley, had seen our tracks and car- 
ried the information to Paugus. Our 
tracks were so numerous that the hunter 
must have thought our party was larger, 
for Paugus would not have taken twenty 
of his best warriors to capture two boys. 
But this mistake made our situation 
much worse. 

“The calamity which had been impend- 
ing, was upon us. We appeared to be 
caught, like rats in a trap, by the ter- 
rible Paugus. Our misfortune was so 
overwhelming that, for a moment, my 
faculties seemed benumbed and my 
heart almost stopped beating. 

“While I stood helpless, Red Serpent 
darted into the camp. He came out 
quickly with my rifle and the ammuni- 
tion, his axe, the largest bear skins and 
the salt. He didn’t dare to try to carry 
away any more. 

““White brother must follow Red 
brother,’ he said, in quick tones, as he 
rejoined me. ‘White Brother step in 
Red Brother’s tracks. Leave only one 
trail.’ 


“There had been no snow for about 
The light snow of the early 
leaving 


two weeks. 


storms was 


partially melted 





large tracts of bare earth and ledges. 

“Selecting these bare stretches, as 
much as he could, especially the ledges 
where our feet left no tracks, the young 
Indian picked his way, with the utmost 
care to leave a faint trail, to the forest 
on the west side of the valley. I fol- 
lowed stepping in his tracks as-well as I 
could. 

“The valley, like many others among 
these mountains, was a sort of natural 
clearing, with a few scattered trees, a 
part of which we had cut to build the 
camp for fuel. The surrounding moun- 
tains were thickly covered with ever- 
green trees, mostly pine and spruce. 

“The young Indian took a southwest 
course along the side of the mountain. 
Under the trees the ground was almost 
entirely covered with snow and he made 
no further effort to conceal his trail. 
When about half way up the mountain, 
he halted and said: 

“‘*White Brother and Red Brother 
stop here. Rest, think, till dark come.’ 

“Why not go on as fast as we can?’ 
I asked. ‘The further we get from the 
Indians, the better our chances for 
escape.’ 

“*Top mountain bare rock’ replied 
Red Serpent. ‘Sokokis have sharp eyes. 
See White Brother and Red Brother go 
across, maybe. Follow quick. Night, 
soon. No see in dark. Run all night, 
get more ahead than if run now. Good 
ways to home. Run fast. No sleep, no 
eat. Heap big run.’ 

“Warriors come up valley, soon. 
See wigwam. No hunters there. Thitk 
they come back soon, eat supper. Hide 
in bushes wait, surprise them. Hunters 
no come. Wait till night. Hunters 
no come. Wait till morning. Then 
think, hunters see them, run away, may- 
be. Look over tracks sharp. Find 
freshest. Follow, over mountain.’ 

“By this time, I was so well satisfied 
that Red Serpent understood Indian 
ways and methods better than I did that 
I was willing to follow his leadership. 
We climbed a tall pine. In its thick 
branches we were concealed and, at the 
same time, could watch the valley below 
us. 

“After watching an hour or so without 
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seeing anything, I said: ‘The Indians 
don’t seem to come. Perhaps they were 
not coming to this valley after all.’ 

“ “Fifteen come’ replied Red Serpent. 
‘Hiding round wigwam, now. Rest 
watch entrance to valley, maybe.’ 

“IT was astonished, but I didn’t doubt 
my companion’s assertion. Fifteen war- 
riors had passed up the valley in so 
stealthily a manner, gliding, silent as 
phantoms behind bushes, trees and simi- 
lar concealments, that I had no suspicion 
of their own presence. But they had 
not deceived a young chief of their own 
race. 


“Soon after dark my companion said: 
‘Go over mountain, now. White Brother 
step careful, break no stick. Sokokis 
have sharp ears, hear sound long ways, 
in night.’ 

“When we were well over the moun- 
tain, the Indian took a straight course, 
paying no further attention to noise and 
making no effort to hide his trail. Per- 
haps he knew that he could not cover 
his tracks so that the experienced trailers 
of the Sokokis could not follow. 

“We hurried on, all night, without 
rest. About sunrise we halted, for a 
moment. To my surprise, I saw by the 
position of the sun, that we were going 
east, a direction opposite to our homes. 
When I called my companion’s attention 
to this error, he replied: 

“*Sokokis find track of Abenakis. Go 
southeast, toward tribe, very natural. 
Send warriors round by short cut. Catch 
him, maybe. If Abenakis no come, 
Sokokis puzzled.’ 

“Now, White Brother follow Red 
Brother, long ways behind, far as he can 


see. No step in tracks, run on beside 
them. Do as Red Brother does, all the 
time.’ 


“In accordance with these directions, 
I followed him, at a distance, leaving a 
very crooked trail. As he ran, the Indian 
boy made sharp, unexpected turns in 
every direction. Several times, he 


doubled, by a sweeping curve, and ran 
back, quite a distance, toward the valley. 
He turned and twisted and twisted and 
doubled until I became confused and be- 
wildered. 

“This seemed very foolish, to me. 
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When I came up with him, as he halted 
for a brief rest, toward night, I said: 

“Why not run straight home, by the 
shortest course? Then it will only be 
a matter of out running the bad 
Indians.” 

“*Bad Indians follow straight trail 
on run,’ replied Red Serpent. ‘See 
track once in a while, know all right 
Run fast. Know own country bette: 
than Red Brother. Know shorter cut, 
maybe. Send part of warriors that way. 
Hide in bushes. Catch us, when come, 
maybe. 

“ ‘Follow crooked trail on run. Los 
it. Go back, look sharp, find it. Rut 
other way. Lose it. Go back again, 
look sharp, find it. Go other way. Lose 
much time. No understand where trail 
going, any more. Crazy trail, go back 
toward valley. 

“ ‘Look very sharp at tracks, now. See 
red man’s track, straight step, Abenakis 
moccasin. White man’s track, step 
slants out. Abenakis at war with white 
man. Why together? Bad Indians 
puzzled. White tracks start with rea 
tracks. Friends. Then white man chase 
red man. Foes. Kill him, maybe. Bad 
Indians shake heads. . Heap, big, crazy 
trail. Go slow, now. Look sharp at 
every track. 

“ ‘White Brother and Red Brother run 
fast. Get ahead, mavbe. Pretty soon 
good Manitou help us. Blind bad 
Indians.’ 

“Through those broken sentences I 
caught glimpses of the wonderful cun- 
ning of the Red Serpent of the Abenakis. 
In this emergency his Indian nature was 
coming to the front, for in his veins 
flowed the royal blood of a long line of 
forest kings. 

“His last sentence puzzled me. Mani- 
tou is the Indian name of God. Why 
did he say that God would help us in 
a short time? How would He blind 
the bad Indians? 

“After a short breathing spell, we 
continued our flight, weaving through 
the woods the most bewildering trail 
in Indian history. 

“About the middle of the afternoon 
of the second day of our flight, we came 
upon the tracks of a bear. In this clim- 
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ate, these animals hibernate, or sleep, 
during the coldest season, but in early 
winter, before the deep snows, they make 
short excursions, from their den, on a 
pleasant day, for water and food. 

“We had been without sieep or food 
for two days and had almost reached 
the limit of human endurance. I was 
never so tired and hungry before and 
I presume my companion felt the same. 
We followed the bear tracks with the 
avidity of starving boys. 

“The trail of the animal led to a 
steep, rocky hill. Rifle in hand, I fol- 
lowed the tracks up the rough ascent. 

“The more cautious Indian boy tried 
to restrain me. ‘Let Red Brother go 
first, he said, ‘kill |bear- with knife. 
Make no noise. Sokokis hear gun, may- 
be.’ 

“But I was wilful and I kept on. As 
I scrambled around a curve in the rough 
path, the bear appeared so suddenly be- 
fore me that I fired without pausing to 
take careful aim. 

“The great animal gave a prodigious 
roar when I fired. Before I had time 
to dodge, he struck me on my right 
shoulder, with his fore paw, so hard 
that he knocked me off the path. I fell 
about fifteen feet upon sharp stones. 
While falling, I heard the rifle of my 
companion. Then my senses left me. 

“The next I knew, I was laying be- 
side a small fire, in a strange place. The 
young Indian was near, preparing some 
peculiar sticks with his sharp hunting 
knife. There was an expression of deep 
trouble upon his bronzed face. 

“T tried to get up, but my head felt 
strange and dizzy and one of my legs 
seemed numb and dead. Where was I? 
What had happened? 

“ ‘Did you shoot the bear, Red Ser- 
pent,’ I inquired in faint tones. My voice 
sounded far away and unnatural. 

“ “Bear dead,’ replied the young 
Indian. ‘Heap bad bear.’ 

“T noticed, in a vague way, that he 
had ten curious little sticks, five about 
a foot long and five about two feet in 
length. He had shaved one side of each 
one flat and smooth. 

“My faculties were so confused that 
I supposed he had prepared these sticks 
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to replenish the fire. I said to him, in 
a tone of reproof: 

“ “Those greensticks will make a great 
smoke, Red Brother. Sokokis have 
sharp eyes. They will see such a smoke 
a long distance.’ 

“*White Brother fall from hill,’ replied 
the Indian boy. ‘Break leg. Red 
Brother mend leg. Make sticks to hold 
bones.’ 

“This startling information brought 
me to a sitting position in a hurry. | 
found that my leg was broken about 
half way between the ankle and knee. 
It seemed a bad fracture. 

“There was no longer any hope for me 
to escape from the tortures of the 
Indians. I was in the heart of the Maine 
wilderness, several days journey from 
any settlement of my people. The ter- 
rible Paugus, with his red warriors, was 
very near, so near that perhaps their 
cunning eyes were already watching me 
from surrounding thickets. I was over- 
whelmed with despair. 

“How bitterly did I repent of my 
sin in disobeying my father. If I had 
heeded his wise admonitions, I would 
not have been in this awful situation. 

“My wilful heart was humbled. 1 
prayed to my heavenly Father for for- 
giveness. 

“The heavy burden of sin was lifted 
from my soul. 

“T felt easier in my mind, although I 
realized that the horror of Indian cap- 
tivity was before me. I felt that it 
would not be right for my companion 
to share my fate. He could not help 
me, for a boy of sixteen could do noth- 
ing against a score of experienced war- 
riors. But if he started at once, his 
chances for escape would he improved, 
for I had only hindered him, in his 
flight. 

‘“* “My Red Brother must start for home 
at once,’ I said, although my sorrow 
at our final parting was deep. “You have 
done all you can for your White 
3rother and you must get away before 
the bad Indians come. Remember that 
the Sokokis are very bitter enemies of 
your people, the Abenakis. Paugus 
killed your father, Red Bear. He would 
delight in torturing the son of his old 
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enemy.’ 

“The young Indian regarded me with 
a strange smile, but made no direct 
reply. He removed his buckskin shirt and 
from the bottom cut a strip about half 
an inch wide and five yards long. 

“*Now White Brother must help Red 
Brother,’ he said, quietly. ‘Mend leg 
quick as can. Hurt some, maybe. Feel 
better soon.’ 

“With a little help from me, the young 
Indian put the broken bone in a correct 
position. Then he put the ten splints 
around the leg, with a short and a ionz 
one alternating, so that there were five 
from my ankle to my knee and five from 
my ankle to my thigh. Then he wound 
the strip of buckskin around them, very 
closely. 

“This is the Indian method of mend- 
ing a broken limb. It is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the method of our surgeons. 
In my case it had this advantage, that 
the entire leg was wound so firmly that 
it would stand considerable shaking 
without displacing the broken bone. 

“When this was done, I said, in fiint 
but firm tones: ‘I thank you, my Red 
Brother. Now lift me behind those rocks 
and give me my rifle. I may hold the 
bad Indians back a little while. Then 
my pistol will save me from their tor- 
ture. This will give my Red Brother 
more time to get away. You can do no 
more for me. Now go, escape while 
vou can. May God help you.’ 

“That strange smile upon the 
countenance of the young Indian seemed 
to intensify as he replied: ‘White Brother 
had heap bad fall. Make mind confused, 
head dizzy. He talks like a squaw. 
Red Brother will stay with White 
Brosgs-. Hide with him in the woods. 
Bad Indians no find us, maybe. Good 
Manitou blind their eyes. When leg 
well, go home, maybe.’ 

“Notwithstanding the hopeful words 
of my companion, I realized that it 
would be madness to hide in the woods 
from sO many experienced Indian 
trailers. How could we find a place 
where their keen trained senses would 
not discover us? It was clear that the 
faithful young Indian was deliberately 
sacrificing his life for me. 
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“IT understood his character so well 
that I knew when he had decided upon 
a certain course of action neither per- 
suasion nor threats would turn him. 
Perhaps he inherited this. trait from 
his ancestors, who were kings among 
men. As I looked upon his aquiline 
countenance, with its strong, almost 
glorified expression, these grand words 
of the Holy Book rang through my 
mind, until my eyes were filled with 
grateful tears: 

* “Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he giveth his life for his friend.’ 

“The young Indian noticed my tears, 
but misunderstood the cause of my 
emotion, so he said, in a sympathetic 
tone: ‘White Brother had bad fall. Feel 
weak, cry like squaw. Ea: bear meat, 
feel better.’ 

“While I was thinking, he had been 
cooking meat. He gave me some tender, 
delicious bear steak. I ate it and felt 
more hopeful. 

““Now Red Brother go, find place 
to hide White Brother,’ said my com- 
panion, when our meal was finished. He 
took the three bear skins, my kettle and 
axe and went away. 

“In a short time he returned with- 
out these things and said, in a cheer- 
ful tone; ‘Find heap good place to 
hide. Good Manitou drop big stone 
ffom sky to hide us from Sokokis.’ 

“T was puzzled: by these mysterious 


words. What did the young Indian 
mean? Had God dropped a stone from 


heaven to hide us? 

“With a little help from me, my com- 
panion got me upon his back, in what 
you boys would call pig back fashion. 
Taking my rifle for a staff, he started, 
toward the west, at a swift pace. 

“T was heavier than the voung Indian. 
He could bear so great a burden only 
a short distance, without rest. With 
frequent halts, he carried me about a 
mile, to where an immense, peculiar stone 
rose from the middle of a sandy plain. 

“*Heap good place to hide,’ panted 
the young Indian, as he put me down 
to recover his breath. ‘Paugus no find 
us here, maybe. Good Manitou blind 
bad Indians very soon.’ 

“T regarded the peculiar stone with 
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great curiosity. It was about twice 
as big and high as our house. The top 
was almost flat, like a table rock, and 
evidently had some soil, for bushes and 
small trees were growing upon it. The 
sides appeared so steep that I thought 
no man could climb them. 

“This stone is now called Jocky Cap, 
from its shape. It is in Fryeburg, 
Maine, and is one of the wonders of 
New England. 

“An eminent geologist asserts that 
this immense stone was carried to this 
spot by an ice field, from the vicinity 
of Hudson bay, during the ice age. Re- 
cently two or three small diamonds, of 
no great value, have been blasted from 
this stone. As diamonds are not found 
anywhere else in Maine, this seems to 
corrobate the opinion of the learned 
geologist. 

“After a short rest, the young Indian 
took me upon his back again and began 
to ascend the rock, by a narrow and 
winding path, which I had not noticed. 
It was a difficult place to climb, with 
so heavy a burden, but he reached the 
top in a few minutes, after great ex- 
ertions. He put me on a soft bear skin, 
in a sitting position, with my _ back 
against the trunk of a tree and said: 
‘Stay here long time, maybe. Red 
Brother go back, get bear meat before 
wild animals eat it, or Sokokis come.’ 

“When he was gone, I surveyed my 
strange position more minutely. The 
immense stone certainly looked as 
though it might have slipped from a 
melting ice field into the sea, which once 
covered this region, for the top was the 
lightest part. In shape, it somewhat 
resembled a human skull, with the top 
broken and the face mutilated. 

“In the course of ages, a light soil 
had accumulated in the hollows of the 
summit. In some places this was deep 
enough to support scattered  birches, 
stunted pines, smaller bushes and grass. 
It appeared deenest at the center, the 
outside being mostly bare rock. At this 
season, the vrass was withered by frost 
and the bushes and trees, except the 
pines. were bare of leaves. 

“The summit could only be reached 
by the winding path, which was tec 


narrow for more than one person. With 
a slight protection at the top of this 
path, such as could be quickly made 
with the earth and tree trunks, two de- 
termined men, armed with rifles, could 
Fold back a party of Indians for a long 
time. 

“But what good would such a de- 
fence do us? There was neither water 
nor food upon the great rock. My com- 
panion, bearing me upon his back, ha‘ 
left a plain trail, straight as the flight 
of a bee, from the scene of my accident 
to the immense stone. 

“Paugus, with his experienced trailers, 
would surely find us. The crafty old 
sagamore would surround the rock and 
wait, with Indian patience, for us to 
perish with thirst and hunger or give 
ourselves up to the greater agonies of 
savave torture. 

“It seemed to me that my experienced 
companion had blundered into an awful 
death trap. 

“In a short time, the Indian boy came 
back with one of the hindquarters of the 
bear and a bundle of slender poles about 
six feet long. The cunning fellow had 
carried these poles more than a mile so 
as to have no indication of cutting upon 
the stone or in its vicinity. I could not 
think what he was going to do with 
these poles. 

“Without waiting to explain, he went 
back, with the lone swinging Indian lope 
that carried him swiftly through the nine 
woods. He returned with the other half 
of:the bear and another bundle of poles. 
He evidently planned a long stay upon 
this peculiar stone. 

“Without rest, for he seemed to con- 
sider every minute to be important, he 
took his axe and my kettle and went to 
work where the soil appeared to he 
deepest. There was no snow on the 
summit, the top of the soil was frozen 
about two inches. 

“He cut this up quickly. The work 
in the light soil beneath was more easy. 

“As I watched his mysterious work, 
I suddenly gave a great start. The 
Indian was digging a grave. It was 
not an Indian grave for they bury their 
warriors in a sitting position with their 
faces toward the rising sun. It was a 
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long narrow grave for a white nan or 
youth. 

“In a short time, the unique grave 
was ready. It was a little more than 
three feet deep, wide enough for two 
persons and long enough to have the 
meat and other things at our feet. The 
fibrous roots, which extended in every 
direction through the shallow soil, held 
up the sides. 

“My companion spread a bear skin, 
with the long hair up, over the bottom, 
making a soft warm bed. Then with 
the low guttural laugh, which is so 
seldom heard from Indian lips, he said: 
“*Now Red Brother lay White Brother 
in grave. Heap big snow come quick, 
over tracks, blind Paugus. Paugus heap 
big chief, very cunning, no find Red 
Brother and White Brother in grave, 
on stone, under snow.’ 

“With these words of my companion, 
a flood of light seemed to pour into my 
puzzled mind. All his plans and work 
had centered upon the swift approach 
of a big snow storm, which would cover 
our tracks and hide us as nothing else 
could. My mind had been so taken up 
with the pain of my broken leg and 
despairing thoughts that I had _ not 
noticed the signs of the sky as the 
crafty Indian boy had done. 

“T now observed indications of a 
storm. A damp wind came from the 
east and heavy, black clouds were gath- 
ering in the sky. 

“The Indian boy lowered me into the 
grave and covered me with another bear 
skin. Then he layed the poles across 
the top and spread the third bear skin 
over them. He threw enough of the 
loose earth over the skin to keep it in 
position and scattered the rest so as to 
leave no suspicious mounds. A _ small 
opening was left at the head and foot 
for air. At the head he left a narrow 
space to turn back the skin when he 
wished to slip out. 

“In a short time our strange hiding 
place became warm and cosy. After 
the storm, my companion was careful to 
make no movement that might disturb 
the surface of the snow. 


“White Brother may sleep now,’ 


said the young Indian, ‘Red Brother 
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Now good 


sleep too. Done all he can. 
Manitou work.’ 

“It was soon dark, but my leg was 
too painful for sleep.. The slumber of 
my friend appeared broken. About 
once an hour, as I judged, he arose, 
turned back the skin and looked out. On 
one of these occasions, I inquired if it 
had begun to snow. 

““No snow yet,’ he replied. ‘Sky black, 
stars gone. Snow so near, can feel it’s 
cold breath.’ 

“The next time he looked out, I heard 
a gutteral exclamation of satisfaction, 
followed by these words: ‘Snow’s com- 
ing fast. Two, three inches before morn- 
ing. Make Paugus blind, sure. Sleep 
safe, now.’ 

“He was soon sleeping soundly. As 
I laid there awake, my mind was busy. 
I saw more clearly the marvelous cun- 
ning of Red Serpent’s crooked trail, for 
the pursuing Indians could not now de- 
termine the direction of his flight. Our 
leading track was that of an Abenakis 
and the Indians would be most likely to 
think he would turn east, towards the 
village of his people, not west toward 
our homes. This queer sentence, mostly 
from the Bible, kept running through 
my mind, as such things will in the 
night : 

“There are three things, yea, there are 
four that are past finding out: The way 
of a man with a maid, the way of a 
ship in the sea, the way of a serpent 
upon a rock and the way of an Indian 
in the woods. I went to sleep, repeat- 
ing these odd words. 

“When I awoke it was day. My com- 
panion told me that it was still snowing. 
It snowed for four days, until the white 
covering was more than four feet deep, 
a big storm. This was followed by 
rain, which settled the snow to about 
three feet.. Then colder weather froze 
the damp surface so hard that it would 
bear a man. 

“During the fifth day, I was fright- 
ened, for I heard the gutteral voices of 
Indians in the vicinity of our hiding 
place. But the Indian boy quieted my 
alarm by saying quietly: 

“Think Indians going home, to 
Pequawket, no hunt for us any more, 




















give it up. Manitou blind eyes.’ 

“I remembered that the Indians could 
see the unbroken surface of the frozen 
snow among the scattered trees on the 
top of our stone. The sides appeared 
inaccessible. There were no indications 
that any human being had been upon 
that immense rock since the morning of 
creation. The most suspicious Indian 
would never dream that the Red Brother 
and the White Brother were lying side 
by side in a deep grave, in the earth, 
under the unbroken snow, upon the shin- 
ing summit of curious Jocky Cap. I 
believe that it was the most cunning 
hiding place ever devised by man. 

“We heard no more of the Indians. 
But my cautious companion did not open 
our grave for two days. It was not so 
uncomfortable as you might think, for 
it was large enough so we ‘could lie down 
or sit up and change our positions 
quite a little. 

“On the morning of the eighth day, 
just before light, my companion awoke 
me and said: ‘Red Brother go out now, 
see if Paugus gone. Get bear, maybe. 
Father bear break White Brother’s leg; 
White Brother eat father bear.. Mother 
bear stay in den, maybe. Red Brother 
get her, if can.’ 

“The Indian opened our grave, which 
had been sealed by snow for seven days, 
and went out. I heard him slide down 
the steep side of the stone, on the smooth 
crust. 

“Soon after daylight, I heard the re- 
port of a gun at a distance. This wor- 
ried me for I was afraid Red Serpent 
had been shot or captured. What could 
I do without my Indian friend, with 
a broken leg, in the wilderness? 

“About an hour later, the Indian boy 
returned with the information that 
Paugus and his warriors had taken a 
straight course to Pequawket. He had 
tracked them several miles. On _ his 
return, he shot the bear and dragged 
her body, on the icv snow, to the base 
of the stone. 

“He skinned the animal, cut it up and 
carried the pieces to the summit. Then 


he collected dry wood and built a good 
fire. 
“After enlarging the opening to our 
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hiding place, my companion lifted me 
out and placed me beside the fire, in the 


sunshine. We were soon eating bear 
steak, broiled on the hot coals. This 
was one of the most pleasant and delic- 
ious meals of my life, for we had laid 
seven days in the grave with no food 
except the raw flesh of the bear and no 
way to allay our thirst except by suck- 
ing balls of snow. 

“When the meal was over, the young 
Indian cut a long narrow strip from the 
bear skin and rubbed it with bear’s 
grease until it was very soft. Then he 
removed the splints from my leg and 
carefully rubbed the injured part with 
warm bear’s grease for a long time. 
Then he wound the strip of soft skin 
around the broken leg and replaced the 
five short splints. 

“This gave me the use of my knee. 
For the first time since the accident my 
leg felt comfortable. But the Indian 
said I must not try to use my leg for 
seven days. 

“As I sat in the pleasant sunshine, 
beside the cheerful fire, I remembered 
that we had come from our grave on 
Christmas morning. It was the only 
Christmas that I received no token of 
remembrance from earthly friends. Still 
it was a happy day to me, for I felt that 
my Heavenly father had not forgotten 
me. He had lifted the grievous burden 
of wrong doing from my soul; He had 
saved me from the merciless Indians by 
the timely snow; later, He would lead 
me ‘Through green pastures and beside 
still waters’ to a happier and holier life. 

“The remaining seven days were full 
of enjoyment. During the time we made 
a nice sled to haul our things home and 
a crutch, the top covered with soft bear 
skin. 

“On the fifteenth day after our arrival 
at Jocky Cap, we started. 

“The young Indian hauled the loaded 
sled and I hobbled, with my crutch, be- 
hind, to see if anything fell off. We 
went about a mile over a plain, covered 
with large pines, to a pond, which was 
later named Lovewell’s on account of the 
great battle with Paugus the following 
spring. 

“The Indian said I must not use my 
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long narrow grave for a white nan or 
youth, 

“In a short time, the unique grave 
was ready. It was a little more than 
three feet deep, wide enough for two 
persons and long enough to have the 
meat and other things at our feet. The 
fibrous roots, which extended in every 
direction through the shallow soil, held 
up the sides. 

“My companion spread a bear skin, 
with the long hair up, over the bottom, 
making a soft warm bed. Then with 
the low guttural laugh, which is so 
seldom heard from Indian lips, he said: 
““Now Red Brother lay White Brother 
in grave. Heap big snow come quick, 
over tracks, blind Paugus. Paugus heap 
big chief, very cunning, no find Red 
Brother and White Brother in grave, 
on stone, under snow.’ 

“With these words of my companion, 
a flood of light seemed to pour into my 
puzzled mind. All his plans and work 
had centered upon the swift approach 
of a big snow storm, which would cover 
our tracks and hide us as nothing else 
could. My mind had been so taken up 
with the pain of my broken leg and 
despairing thoughts that I had not 
noticed the signs of the sky as the 
crafty Indian boy had done. 

“T now observed indications of a 
storm. A damp wind came from the 
east and heavy, black clouds were gath- 
ering in the sky. 
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grave and covered me with another bear 
skin. Then he layed the poles across 
the top and spread the third bear skin 
over them. He threw enough of the 
loose earth over the skin to keep it in 
position and scattered the rest so as to 
leave no suspicious mounds. A _ small 
opening was left at the head and foot 
for air. At the head he left a narrow 
space to turn back the skin when he 
wished to slip out. 

“In a short time our strange hiding 
place became warm and cosy. After 
the storm, my companion was careful to 
make no movement that might disturb 
the surface of the snow. 

“White Brother may sleep now,’ 
said the young Indian, ‘Red Brother 
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sleep too. Done all he can. Now good 
Manitou work.’ 

“It was soon dark, but my leg was 
too painful for sleep.. The slumber of 
my friend appeared broken. About 
once an hour, as I judged, he arose, 
turned back the skin and looked out. On 
one of these occasions, I inquired if it 
had begun to snow. 

““No snow yet,’ he replied. ‘Sky black, 
stars gone. Snow so near, can feel it’s 
cold breath.’ 

“The next time he looked out, I heard 
a gutteral exclamation of satisfaction, 
followed by these words: ‘Snow’s com- 
ing fast. Two, three inches before morn- 
ing. Make Paugus blind, sure. Sleep 
safe, now.’ 

“He was soon sleeping soundly. As 
I laid there awake, my mind was busy. 
I saw more clearly the marvelous cun- 
ning of Red Serpent’s crooked trail, for 
the pursuing Indians could not now de- 
termine the direction of his flight. Our 
leading track was that of an Abenakis 
and the Indians would be most likely to 
think he would turn east, towards the 
village of his people, not west toward 
our homes. This queer sentence, mostly 
from the Bible, kept running through 
my mind, as such things will in the 
night : 

“There are three things, yea, there are 
four that are past finding out: The way 
of a man with a maid, the way of a 
ship in the sea, the way of a serpent 
upon a rock and the way of an Indian 
in the woods. I went to sleep, repeat- 
ing these odd words. 

“When I awoke it was day. My com- 
panion told me that it was still snowing. 
It snowed for four days, until the white 
covering was more than four feet deep, 
a big storm. This was followed by 
rain, which settled the snow to about 
three feet.- Then colder weather froze 
the damp surface so hard that it would 
bear a man. 

“During the fifth day, I was fright- 
ened, for I heard the gutteral voices of 
Indians in the vicinity of our hiding 
place. But the Indian boy quieted my 
alarm by saying quietly: 

“*Think Indians going home, to 
Pequawket, no hunt for us any more, 











give it up. Manitou blind eyes.’ 

“I remembered that the Indians could 
see the unbroken surface of the frozen 
snow among the scattered trees on the 
top of our stone. The sides appeared 
inaccessible. There were no indications 
that any human being had been upon 
that immense rock since the morning of 
creation. The most suspicious Indian 
would never dream that the Red Brother 
and the White Brother were lying side 
by side in a deep grave, in the earth, 
under the unbroken snow, upon the shin- 
ing summit of curious Jocky Cap.. I 
believe that it was the most cunning 
hiding place ever devised by man. 


“We heard no more of the Indians. 
But my cautious companion did not open 
our grave for two days. It was not so 
uncomfortable as you might think, for 
it was large enough so we ‘could lie down 
or sit up and change our positions 
quite a little. 

“On the morning of the eighth day, 
just before light, my companion awoke 
me and said: ‘Red Brother go out now, 
see if Paugus gone. Get bear, maybe. 
Father bear break White Brother’s leg; 
White Brother eat father bear.. Mother 
bear stay in den, maybe. Red Brother 
get her, if can.’ 

“The Indian opened our grave, which 
had been sealed by snow for seven days, 
and went out. I heard him slide down 
the steep side of the stone, on the smooth 
crust. 

“Soon after daylight, I heard the re- 
port of a gun at a distance. This wor- 
ried me for I was afraid Red Serpent 
had been shot or captured. What could 
I do without my Indian friend, with 
a broken leg, in the wilderness? 

“About an hour later, the Indian boy 
returned with the information that 
Paugus and his warriors had taken a 
straight course to Pequawket. He had 
tracked them several miles. On _ his 
return, he shot the bear and dragged 
her body, on the icv snow, to the base 
of the stone. 

“He skinned the animal, cut it up and 
carried the pieces to the summit. Then 
he collected dry wood and built a good 
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“After enlarging the opening to our 
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hiding place, my companion lifted me 
out and placed me beside the fire, in the 
sunshine. We were soon eating bear 
steak, broiled on the hot coals. This 
was one of the most pleasant and delic- 
ious meals of my life, for we had laid 
seven days in the grave with no food 
except the raw flesh of the bear and no 
way to allay our thirst except by suck- 
ing balls of snow. 

“When the meal was over, the young 
Indian cut a long narrow strip from the 
bear skin and rubbed it~ with bear’s 
grease until it was very soft. Then he 
removed the splints from my leg and 
carefully rubbed the injured part with 
warm bear’s grease for a long time. 
Then he wound the strip of soft skin 
around the broken leg and replaced the 
five short splints. 

“This gave me the use of my knee. 
For the first time since the accident my 
leg felt comfortable. But the Indian 
said I must not try to use my leg for 
seven days. 

“As I sat in the pleasant sunshine, 
beside the cheerful fire, I remembered 
that we had come from our grave on 
Christmas morning. It was the only 
Christmas that I received no token of 
remembrance from earthly friends. Still 
it was a happy day to me, for I felt that 
my Heavenly father had not forgotten 
me. He had lifted the grievous burden 
of wrong doing from my soul; He had 
saved me from the merciless Indians by 
the timely snow; later, He would lead 
me ‘Through green pastures and beside 
still waters’ to a happier and holier life. 

“The remaining seven days were full 
of enjoyment. During the time we made 
a nice sled to haul our things home and 
a crutch, the top covered with soft bear 
skin. 

“On the fifteenth day after our arrival 
at Jocky Cap, we started. 

“The young Indian hauled the loaded 
sled and I hobbled, with my crutch, be- 
hind, to see if anything fell off. We 
went about a mile over a plain, covered 
with large pines, to a pond, which was 
later named Lovewell’s on account of the 
great battle with Paugus the following 
spring. 

“The Indian said I must not use my 
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leg too much at first, so we prepared a 
comfortable camp by the pond. It is 24 
miles from Jocky Cap to my home at 
Ossipee. 

“We were fourteen days on this trip. 
The Indian hauled me cn the sled over 
the ponds, streams and cleared places. I 
walked through the woods and where 
it was rough. 

“We stopped to hunt in promising 
localities, camped in comfortable spots 
and even with my broken leg I enjoyed 
myself far more than when I was doing 
wrong, by running away from home. We 
arrived at my father’s house, four weeks 
after my leg was broken. 

“By this time, I could walk, with care, 
without the crutch. In justice to Indian 
surgery, I may add that after the first 
month, I felt no pain or inconvenience 
from my broken leg. It has been some- 
times difficult to convince strangers that 
the bone has been broken until they felt 
the ring around the place. Our parents 
welcomed us as from the grave. After 
hearing my story, my father and mother 
seemed to think that a Higher Power 
had chastened me for disobedience, for 
they only spoke in the kindest manner 
about my running away from home. 

“T have always remembered the im- 
portant lesson that this experience 
taught me. From that time. I obeyed 
my parents. Even when I became a man 
and had sons and daughters of my own 
I heeded the admonitions of my father, 
for I knew that his longer experience 
in the affairs of life had given him a 
wisdom superior to mine. 

“Our story caused a sensation in the 
settlements. Old hunters, who best 
understood the difficulties of an escape 
from the Indians, said that our experi- 
ence was without an equal in colonial 
history. They said that the Indian boy, 
who was my companion, my Red 
Brother, had a most bright and cunning 
brain. All the white people became very 
friendly to him. 

“Another very short adventure with 
my Red Brother may interest you, my 
dear boys, and show you what he did 
when older. 

“In April of the following year, 1725, 
Capt. Lovewell started from Barnstable, 
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Mass., with 46 men, on his third ex- 
pedition against the Indians northeast of 
lake Winnipesaukee. On his march, he 
stopped at our house, as he was an old 
acquaintance and neighbor. My uncle 
John Chamberlain was with him. Capt. 
Lovewell built a stockade beside the pond 
on father’s land. The surgeon stayed 
there with some of the sick and weary 
men. 

“Capt. Lovewell, with 33 men, contin- 
ued his march, following about the same 
route that we had taken when we came 
home from Jocky Cap. Red Serpent 
and I accompanied him, in charge of 
uncle John. 

“On the morning of May 8th, when 
near Lovewell’s pond, on a plain, our 
little party was attacked by Paugus 
with more than a hundred Sokokis war- 
riors, armed with guns. The first shot, 
fired by the Indians, wounded Capt. 
Lovewell. A little later, he received a 
mortal wound. But he continued to 
direct the fight, leaning against a tree 
when he became too weak to stand. He 
fired his gun for the last time after he 
was too far gone to speak. 

“After the death of Capt. Lowell. 
Ensign Wyman took command. He fell 
back to a stronger position, nearer the 
pond. 

“The Indians charged tipon this posi- 
tion many times, coming so near that 
their guns actually touched ours. We 
repulsed them with a heavy loss. 

“During one of the lulls, while the 
Sokokis chiefs were apparently holding 
a council, uncle John Chamberlain went 
to the pond to wash out his gun, which 
had become foul by frequent firing. At 
the same time, a large Sokokis warrior 
came to the pond, about a gun shot dis- 
tant, for the same purpose. The two 
enemies saw each other about the same 
time and began to reload their guns as 
fast as they could. 

“Quick, me_ shoot,’ 
Indian, as he rammed 
his gun. 

“*Maybe not,’ replied Uncle John, as 
he pounded the butt of his gun upon 
the ground so hard that it forced the 
powder into the priming tube. Then he 
fired his flint lock and killed the Indian, 
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whose gun was discharged into the air 
as he fell. 

“Some historians say that Paugus was 
killed by Uncle John in this dramatic 
duel by the pond. Other histories as- 
sert that Paugus was shot by Ensign 
Wyman about the middle of the after- 
noon. Perhaps this difference of opinion 
is due to the fact that no white man 
knew Paugus by sight. When we saw 
an Indian of commanding appearance 
fall, we hoped he was Paugus. 

“The battle lasted about eight hours. 
More than fifty of the Indians were 
killed. But their number seemed to in- 
crease by the frequent arrivals of rein- 
forcements. Only nine of our party were 
left, unwounded. The Indians were 
closing in upon three sides, with the 
pond in our rear. The end, for us, 
seemed very near. 

“Jonathan Frye, for who the town 
of Fryeburg was named, the chaplain 
or preacher of our company, fought in 
the front ranks until he received a mor- 
tal wound. When no longer able to 
use a gun, the good man fell upon his 
knees, raised his hands toward heaven, 
and prayed for us. In the lulls of the 
battle, I heard the prayer of the dying 
saint. Who can say that prayer was not 
answered ? 

“Suddenly, above the 
Indians and reports of the guns, there 
rose a peculiar and terrible cry. The 
Sokokis fell back, for they recognized 
the war cry of their most dreaded 
enemies, the Abenakis. They believed 
that a great sagamore of the Abenakis 
was calling his mighty warriors to assist 
the whites. They did not mistrust that 
it was only Red Serpent sounding the 
war cry of his father, the famous Red 
Bear. 

“A moment later, the young Indian 
glided to my side, his face illuminated 
with savage joy. Holding up a bleeding 
scalp, he cried in exulting tones: ‘Be- 
hold the scalp of Paugus! My mother 
shall weep for joy, in her wigwam, for 
the hand of her son has avenged the 
blood of his father. The scalp of Paugus 
shall swing in the wind above the lodge 
of the sagamore of the Abenakis, as a 
warning to his foes.’ 
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Convinced that the warriors of Abenakis 
were upon them, the Sokokis retreated, 


just as it was becoming dusk. They 
were so demoralized that they did not 
scalp any of the dead white men, the 
only instance of the kind during the 
three years of Lovewell’s war. 

“We did not know this at the time. 
We waited and watched for a renewal 
of their attack until midnight. Then we 
retreated, with our wounded, as silently 
as we could. We hurried back to the 
stockade beside father’s pond. It is a 
curious fact, that after one of the most 
important battles with the Indians in the 
history of northern New England, both 
armies retreated, in opposite directions, 
in the night and did not stop for several 
days. 

“A few days later, Col. Tyng arrived 
from Massachusetts with eighty-seven 
men. He buried the white men who were 
killed in Lovewell’s fight, in a common 
grave, at the foot of an immense pine, 
beside the tranquil pond and cut their 
names upon its trunk. Then he marched 
against Pequawket (now Conway) the 
celebrated village of the Sokokis. 

“He found it had been abandoned 
for several days. He could not discover 
what had become of the Indians. The 
disappearance of the Sokokis was the 
most baffling mystery of this interesting 
war. 

“Red Serpent told me later, that under 
Wahwa, son of Paugus, the Sokokis 
journeyed to the valley where they found 
the camp of the Red Brother and the 
White Brother, in the early part of win- 
ter. In this sunny vale they planted a 
new village of Pequawket and were un- 
molested by the whites for almost a gen- 
eration. 

“Soon after the battle at Lovewell’s 
ponds, Red Serpent and his mother re- 
turned to their tribe. In course of time, 
Red Serpent became one of the most 
wise and powerful sagamores of the 
Abenakis. This name means in our 
language ‘Fathers of the Rising Sun.’ 

“These two adventures, my dear boys, 
give you a glimpse of the two leading 
traits of Indian character. They are 
faithful to their friends and cruel to 


their foes.” 
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PORT AU PRINCE OR PORT AU PRESIDENT 
Haiti’s Capital and Her Rules. 
By JUDGE HENRY AUSTIN 


AITI is a government of men 
H not laws, and to make the defi- 
nition even more precise :t 1s 
the government of one man. 
This I learned soon after my first land- 
ing at Aux Cayes in the south of the 
Black Republic, and it was for this rea- 
son that I resolved to meet the one 
man—President Francis Antoine Simon. 

The more a traveller sees of Haiti, 
the greater must be his desire to see 
the President. The desire is unavoid- 
able, for here in what is acknowledged 
to be one of the richest countries of the 
earth there is an unbelievable lack of 
production. There is, indeed, poverty 
and want as far as these evils may pre- 
vail in a land blessed with the climate 
of Haiti. And the reason given for all 
this is “la politique,” so the visitor 
naturally tries to fathom the turbid 
depths of Haitian politics with the result 
that he finds the one big fish worth while 
is the President. 

At the time of my arrival in the land 
where the negro has had more than a 
century to show his fitness to govern 
himself, the president was Antoine 
Simon, to give his full name the 
abbreviation he prefers. Whether he 
still holds the “Palace” on the edge of 





The Champ de Mars at Port au Prince 
is a question that can be answered only 
by the next cablegram from that trou- 
bled place. I landed in Haiti when a 
revolution was in full swing, and though 
there were skirmishes and military exe- 
cutions and an official announcement of 
peace during my visit, the revolutionists 
are yet showing their discontent and 
their poor marksmanship. 

Granting that President Simon is still 
the one-man power in Haiti, due credit 
must be given to his eldest daughter, 
Clementina. The outside world does not 
know the part she plays in the dusky 
intrigues of camp and capital, but this 
tall, angular, coal-black spinster is known 
from Aux Cayes in the south to Cape 
Haitien in the north as the adviser, 
companion and inspiration of the white 
polled old negro who until less than four 
years ago was a simple provincial “Gen- 
eral de place” with very little political 
or military reputation. Those who know 
Haiti from the inside say that Gen- 
eral Simon was egged on to seize the 
dangerous honors of the presidency be- 
cause Clementina desired the social posi- 
tion which would come to her as daugli- 
ter of the president and would give her 
precedence over all her dark-skinned 
Crs 
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rivals. In the same way, so the story 
was told in hotels and cafes, General 
Cincinnatus Leconte had started the rev- 
olution which was in progress while: I 
was there because Madame Leconte 
wished to become the first lady of the 
land. There was an old enmity between 
Madame Leconte and Clementina Simon, 
stay in Santo Domingo, the mulatto re- 
said the gossips. 

These things I mention for they gave 
the personal touch to the otherwise per- 
plexing revolution which seemed, to be 
frank, simply the attempt of one set of 


Moreover, the matter-of-course accept- 
ance of petticoat meddling in politics 
reflected the spirit of the Haitians, for 
they are essentially French in their cul- 
ture. A keen critic of the little republic 
has said’ tire Haitians “see the world from 
Paris.” The truth of this observation 
was impressed on me in my visits to 
the southern ports of Haiti, during my 
public, and finally when I was most 
hospitably received at Port de Paix and 
Cape Haitien. All this had been a de- 
sirable preparation for my visit to Port 
politicians to supersede another set. 
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au Prince where I met President Simon 
and his interesting family including the 
ambitious and strong willed Mademoi- 
selle Clementina. 

The arrival in the roadstead of Port 
au Prince was, therefore, simply an in- 
cident in my progress toward the Chief 
Executive. Yet my first view of the 
little capital as I left the Hamburg-Am- 
erican liner gave evidence of the pro- 
gress ‘ under ‘President Simon. This 
evidence was there for every visitor to 
see in the great wharves built by the 
Speyer interests of New York under a 
concession granted them by the presi- 
dent in the face of that opposition which 
has heretofore done so much to keep 
Haiti at a standstill economically and in- 
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dustrially. 
But however 


the 
wharf was, the attitude of the black and 
brown officers in their red and blue and 
gold uniforms was just as stupidly and 
unnecessarily inquisitive as at the cof- 
fee-ports with their tumbledown land- 


new and modern 


ing stages on the south coast. Ques- 
tions, which to the white man’s mind, 
at least, have no nossible bearing upon 
the matter in hand, must be answered; 
and, though it is tiresome to stand on 
the end of a pier under the burning Ca- 
ribbean sun for a half hour’s catechism, 
the situation would not have been with- 
out its element of humorous incongru- 
ity if I had not been through the same 
ordeal a dozen times before at the oth- 
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er ports of the Black Republic. At last, 
however, we satisfied the large, rotund 
negro who was shining with perspiration 
in his tight-fitting uniform of general 
de brigade that we had no dark and 
deep ulterior object in visiting the capi- 
tal. Once this was clear the stumbling 
officiousness seemed to disappear and the 
general with his cordon of no less gaily 
caparisoned “douaniers”, or customs of- 
ficers, bowed and passed compliments 
in the best French style. Indeed, so 
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the color of the coat was faded to a but 
ternut brown, but the red flannel stripe: 
on his sleeves proclaimed him a sous 
officier, a ‘non com" as our own soldie1 
would put it. The porters who carrie: 
such luggage as could not be trusted t» 
the insecure barouche were also soldiet 
as their nondescript kepis, or forag: 
caps, indicated. There was nothing un 
usual in this, however, for here as els« 
where in Haiti the soldiers, privates ani 
non-commissioned officers, do whateve: 
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far did courtesy rise that they accom- 
panied our party to the foot of the pier 
and lent a very welcome hand in en- 
gaging carriages and porters to take us 
to the hotel that had been recommend- 
ed by friends at Cape Haitien. 

The driver of the weather worn bar- 
ouche with wobbling wheels in which 
I was drawn slowly through the streets 
of Port au Prince was a soldier. To 
be sure, his uniform was ragged and 





odd jobs they can, for the poor fellows 
must live and their pay is always in 
arrears. It is even said that their of- 
ficers grant them liberal leaves of ab- 
sence to work as waiters, porters, coach- 
men and gardeners with the understand- 
ing that the officers are to receive a per- 
centage of the earnings. Of this, how- 
ver, I have no actual proof and would 
rather prefer to think it untrue since 
many of the officers I met seemed anx- 
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ious to maintain the traditions of the ser- 
vice according to their lights. 

The hotel to which we were going 
was the Bellevue on the Champ de Mars 
on the high ground at the back of 
Port au Prince and on the road leading 
to Petionville, that charming mountain 
suburb of the capital. From the water 
front of Port au Prince there is a con- 
tinual and gradual slope upwards to the 
environs of the town. It is as if the 
place were built on the sloping rim of 
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enough when all things are considered. 

These open sewers are evidence 
of Haiti as it has been up to the last 
two or three years. The electric lights 
on the streets showed the attempts of 
President Simon to improve conditions. 
Also there was the tramway that caught 
my attention on my first half hour 
ashore. A puffing little traction engine, 
with a couple of small, sawed-off pas- 
senger cars behind, rolled through the 
streets and up the ever-rising slope to- 
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a soup plate and this fact of topography 
accounts for the surprisingly low death 
rate in one of the dirtiest cities imag- 
inable. Thanks to the natural drain- 
age and with no thanks to the heedless 
generations of blacks who have allowed 
the public works of the French colon- 
ists to decay, the open sewers along the 
streets of the capital are sufficient in 
themselves to keep the place healthful 





ward the rear of the town. From the 
standpoint of progress as viewed by the 
West Indian, this tramway makes Port 
au Prince a veritable metropolis. 

As our undersized and rawboned 
horse climbed painfully up the streets, 
there was plenty of time to observe the 
prevailing architecture. In the business 
district down near the harbor there were 
many of the old stone, brick and stucco 
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fronted warehouses or depots. Two 
stories high as a rule, the front of the 
lower story was run out into an arcade 
with its floor raised a foot or two above 
the cobbled and uneven street surface. 
These arcades as the place was origin- 
ally laid out were intended to offer the 
pedestrian the comfort of walking al- 
ways under the shade of the overhang- 
ing roof. In the beginning, this may 
have been the case, but with fires and 
earthquakes and rebuilding and the con- 
struction only too frequently of wooden 
shacks along the streets the arcade has 
been broken up. Moreover, the floors 
of different arcades are at widely differ- 
ent heights so that the pedestrian, if he 
keeps to the so-called side-walk, is for- 
ever climbing up or down. Such exer- 
cise, I may remark, is not enjoyable in 
the average temperature of Haiti. 

The buildings themselves were in gen- 
eral out of repair. Stucco broken off 
in patches that had plainly been neglec- 
ted for many years, wooden buildings 
devoid of paint and stained by sun and 
rain to a dingy blackish grey—these were 


a few of the details of a general im- 
pression of carelessness. In front of 
the buildings, squatting on the edge of 
the arcades or sprawled out on the sun 
beaten open beside the sewers 
were soldiers. It was the same in the 
capital as in the villages, this public dis- 
play of a half-clothed, half-fed, rag tag 
army. | was to see later the corps 
(elite, the president’s bodyguard, but 
these shabby chaps who seemed to have 
no more of military bearing than so 
many corn-field negroes were country 
levies brought into the capital on ac- 
count of the dangers of the revolution. 

As we turned off from the business 
streets and the lower line of the tram- 
way, the residential district began with 
its patches here and there of lawn and 
its occasional imitations of wooden dwel- 
lings such as our |American suburbs 
knew some thirty years ago, but now, 
praise be, know no more. For the most 
part, though, the dwellings were either 
of the blank-walled Spanish order or of 
a sort of compromise type. On _ the 
verandas of such as had these conven- 


spaces 
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lenceS we saw groups of what the 
daitien poets have sung as “petites ne- 
gresses” who could be distinguished in 
the deep shade by the white of the 
eyes, teeth and gowns. From the time 
we left the business section until we 
turned suddenly down a sort of poorly 
kept boulevard opening on the Champ de 
Mars we did not pass a single white per- 
son on the streets. 

The view out across the Champ de 
Mars was really the best thing I saw, 
after leaving the steamship, with the 
view there of the entire town against 
its mountainous background of deep 
green and purple. Here on the Champ 
de Mars, however, we were nearer the 
mountains that swept round the great 
plain. Closest to the brown, sunburnt 
expanse of the Champ de Mars rose the 
Canape Vert, the green sofa, as it is 
called, and the name can be understood, 
for its billows of green seem soft and 
inviting. Here and there on the cush- 
ions of the Green Sofa glimpses of white 
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and red told of the houses of Petionville, 
the most delightful place of residence in 
Haitt, if not in all of Hispaniola. Off 
to the right was the long ridge of Hos- 
pital Hill and back of these lay the pur- 
ple ranges of which I was told the 
Black Mountain was the highest peak. 
Truly, the Champ de Mars was inter- 
esting and on its farthest edge from 
where our carriage had paused a moment 
lay the yellow rambling buildings of the 
President’s Palace with its barrack ap- 
purtenances and its high, stone-bound 
fence of iron. The hotel which we had 
now reached, the Bellevue, looks out up- 
on the Champ de Mars and its proximity 
to the center of things political reminded 
me of Boston’s hotel of the same name 
close by the State House. But the sim- 
ilarity ended right there, for while the 
Port au Prince hotel was recommend- 


ed as the best for white visitors it had 
many limitations. 

During the three days spent in rest 
and sightseeing before meeting Presi- 
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dent Simon, the dining room of the Ho- 
tel Bellevue afforded surprises morning, 
noon and night, for there I ran the 
gamut of Haitian cookery. The propri- 
etor and his wife were both natives of 
Martinique, but they had a Haitian cook 
and had found it to the advantage of the 
local trade of Senators, Deputies and 
Generals to maintain the Haitian cui- 
sine. To take one of the simplest and 
most easily identified of the dishes, there 
were “griots,” pork chops grilled and 
served with a delicious sauce of pimen- 
toes and orange juice. Then there ap- 
peared at nearly every luncheon or din- 
ner platters of “guiongnions,” a spicy 
little mushroom that is much esteemed 
by the Haitians and is really toothsome 
in sauces. A sauce for fish made of 
citron juice and pimentoes and a dish 
much like our succotash composed of 
corn and red beans were proof that cook- 
ery has not deteriorated in the Black 
Republic. Of what was served us as 
“eros boullions de tripailles,’ I was 
curious, not because I liked it but be- 
cause it was such a mess. I inquired 
and the proprietor told me this is one 
of the triumphs of Haitian cooks—a 
combination of tripe, liver. beef, ban- 
anas, sweet potatoes, or yams, and a lib- 
eral addition of orange juice. 

The day after our arrival there were 
brought to the hotel copies of Le Matin, 
labelled “Edition Speciale Pour Les 
Touristes Americans,” in large letters, 
with the price—‘‘to ct. Or Americain,” 
in type put a trifle smaller. Part of it, 
including tributes to United States Min- 


ister Furniss and John B. Terres, Unit- 
ed States Consul at Port au Prince, was 
printed in English, but by far the most 
interesting matter was in French. A 
long article drew attention to the invi- 
tation extended by Venezuela to Haiti 
to take part in the coming centennial of 
Venezuelan independence, this in recog- 
nition of the aid that President Alex- 
andre Petion of Haiti had given Simon 
Bolivar in 1815 and 1816 when Bolivar 
and other Venezuelan patriots had been 
driven to seek shelter at Aux Cayes. 

But more interesting than this account 
of Haiti’s past was the active evidence 
of history in the making, for Le Matin 
contained a long and resounding proc- 
lamation issued by President Simon as 
an announcement .of peace. It was a 
hasty announcement, to be sure, for a 
few days later the supposedly squelched 
revolutionists broke forth actively once 
more. This presidential message was 
plainly a native method of “restoring 
confidence,” and its tenor may be sensed 
from its caption which ran: 

“Liberte Egalite Fraternite 
Republique D’Haiti 
Proclamation 
Francois Antoine Simon 
President de la Republique 
Au Peuple Et a L’Armee 
Concitoyens.” 

So it started and the first reassuring 
announcement was that “Peace reigns in 
all the length and breadth of the Repub- 
lic.’ Then President Simon went on 
to say with sorrow breathing in every 
line that just as his projects for the bet- 
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tcring of the land were in sight of ful- 
fllment and in spite of his having sacri- 
iced himself for the welfare of the peo- 
ple, “le bonheur du peuple,’’ Ounaminthe 
had dared to rise up against him. 
(munaminthe, I found, was the name of 
an insignificant little cross roads town in 
the north, not far from Cape Haitien. It 
was there that General Leconte had set 
up his standard of revolt. But did 
President Simon specify him in_ this 
tashion? Not he! Throughout the proc- 
lamation the leader of the other side 
was “Nomme Cincinnatus Leconte,” or 
as we might say with fine scorn “one 
Cincinnatus Leconte so called.” 

It was a document that reflected Hai- 
tian politics and the soaring flights its 
exponents too often take. For exam- 
ple, I learned from President Simon 
that: “The Spirit of the Fatherland 
cursed the revolt of Ounaminthe. The 
God of Armies has blessed my unremit- 
ting labors for the good of my country 
by consecrating the triumphs of my 
arms.” 

To an outsider it seemed stretching a 
point to conceive a God of Battles con- 
secrating the arms of those lazy, un- 
kempt black soldiers whom I could see, 
even as I read, lolling about or shooting 
craps in the dust of the road by the 
Champ de Mars. But this calling on 


high Heaven at all times is a part of the 
stock in trade of the Haitian politician. 
Again, to quote once more from the proc- 
lamation: “God visibly protects those to 
whom He has entrusted the destiny of 
All those fools who try to 
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thwart that holy and powerful will are 
doomed to annihilation.” 

This magnifying of trivialities is char- 
acteristic and in announcine victories in 
and around Ounaminthe, mere skirmish- 
es between a few hundred poorly armed 
blacks, the proclamation termed each 
either “un combat  opiniatre”’ or 
“acharne.” Stubborn or _ desperate, 
then, were all these affairs as viewed by 
the inspired eye of the president and 
in such places he found room to praise 
“mes valeureux soldats.” Generals were 
mentioned honorably and one name at 
least is worth repeating for its classical 
allusion—General Plutarque Hercule. In 
winding up, President Simon said that 
history will brand forever those rebels 
of Ounaminthe for having tried to 
plunge the country into civil war at a 
solemn moment when all the higher in- 
terests cry out for union and co-opera- 
tion among all Haitians for safeguard- 
ing their national autonomy.” And be- 
fore his signature given as “A. T. Si- 
mon,” though his name _ is ordinarily 
signed “Francois Antoine Simon,” he 
placed the words: “Vive la Paix! Vive 
Armee! Vive Haiti.” 

Such, then, was the high sounding pro- 
duction which gave me my first impres- 
sion of Haiti’s president. At four 
o'clock of the afternoon when I read 
this notable document, I watched with 
more than usual interest the review of 
the troops far out on the Champ de 
Mars. As usual, for this was a daily 
affair, they drew up in massed ranks 
about the rostrum from which they 
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were addressed by President Simon. It 
was hot and sunny and dusty out on the 
plain and the veranda of the Hotel Belle- 
vue was cool, so I did not go over to 
hear the presidential address.- Never- 
theless, I figured that “mes valeureux 
soldats” were being exhorted in a suf- 
ficiently complimentary and_ inspiring 
manner to keep them contented for many 
months more of service with “pay in 
arrears.” President Simon rode out 
accompanied by a brilliantly attired staff 
to meet his “legionnaires,” but on the 
days I saw him through field glasses 
at a distance he wore the simple black 
frock coat and silk tile which are the 
insignia of statesmanship in the Black 
Republic as in certain other republics. 

All these earlier, and perhaps entire- 
ly justifiable impressions, were to be 
erased when I met President Simon. My 
desire to meet him and talk with a 
black man who had managed to get the 
whip hand in this turbulent little semi- 
democracy was keen even befcre [ met 
General Ulysse Simon, his brother, at 
Aux Cayes. This younger brother of 
the President I had found to be a tall, 
thin, coal-black officer of serious de- 
meanor. His courtesy was precise and 
he did not affect the grandiloquent air 
which made so many Haitian officers 
seem brothers “under the skin” to An- 
cient Pistol. And in preparing for the 
interview with President Simon I was 
much indebted to the good offices of Mr. 
Henry W. Furniss, who holds so credit- 
ably the difficult post of Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
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from the United States to Haiti. Once 
I had assured Mr. Furniss that I was 
not a concession hunter, his relief was 
evident, as no doubt it should be, and 
he suggested that perhaps I might like 
an autographed photograph of President 
Simon. To this I agreed and I fancy 
that it was a welcome reduction from 
the demands of so many Americans who 
have their eyes cast longingly on the 
copper mines and cabinet wood forests 
of the land. 

Everything was most comfortably ar- 
ranged—the first day I had the leisure 
after seeing the beauties of Port au 
Prince, etc., and incidentally, of course. 
I was informed of the time that I should 
have such leisure at 2.30 on a certain 
afternoon. The old French planters 
may have beén massacred and driven 
out by the blacks, but these same blacks 
have retained more than a little of the 
French finesse. So at the appointed 
time I was driven up to the gates of 
the iron fence which surrounds the Pal- 
ace. Fence, did I say? Palisade were 
a better word. A palisade of iron spikes 
some twenty feet high and bedded in 
stone. They were not there for orna- 
ment but were a veritable defence against 
whilom vagaries of the “concitoyens”’ 
who might try on some hot morning 
when the fumes of the overnight “taffia” 
were too potent to rush the home and 
person of “Concitoyen, le President.” 
Considering past history, this fence is 
monumental. What happened to Nord 
Alexis, immediate pxedecessor of Presi- 
dent Simon? The fence availed him not 
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at all, but it might have been a great 
help if he had made sure of the politicai 
faith of the soldiers behind the machine 
guns commanding the fence. 

| thought of this bit of recent history 
as | alighted from my carriage ani iaced 
the open gates. The path was line. most 
properly and ornamentally with shrubs 
and flowering plants, but these same 
shrubs could be cut down in a few mo- 
ments by machete strokes and leave a 
clear range for the gatlings that peeped 
out from shelters round about the pal- 
ace. Soldiers on duty by these tarpau- 
lin covered guns could be seen through 
the screen of bushes, and soldiers with 
well-kept modern rifles lined the path I 
walked to the broad steps at the front 
of the valace. These soldiers were of the 
corps d’elite, the President's bodyguard, 
and fine looking Numidians they were. 
They showed what can be made of the 
Haitian raw material when it is proper- 
ly drilled, fed and clothed. But these 
are few and the crap-shooting, cab-driv- 
ing, self-paid soldiers are many in Haiti. 

Up the long gravelled walk I went 
and at the steps of the big yellow-hued 
house with its gimcrack architecture | 
passed between two walls of black sen- 
tries, lined up, two on a step, at either 
side of me. At the top, the heavy ma- 
hogany doors opened and an _ aide-de- 
president in gold laced chapeau and daz- 
zling buttons stood stiffly to receive from 
a soldier the card I presented. Then 
came the process of ushering. which was 
done in the best continental style — be- 
tween a_ hall's length of soldiers 
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in double line. Next came a great red 
plush and velour hall with much gilt 
rococo decoration on walls and chair 
backs. 

Have I forgotten to mention _ that 
Minister Furniss accompanied me? If 
so, it has been because my speculations 
on the meaning of iron palisade and 
watching soldiers were entirely personal 
and by no means within the official ken 
of our diplomatic representative in 
Port au Prince. The fact was, however, 
that Mr. Furniss was with me and called 
my attention to the presence of an aide 
who had appeared in this ante chamber 
bearing on a salver a large envelope ad- 
dressed to me. I took it and opened it 
to find a photograph of President Simon 
with his autograph across it. 

Next came two more aides, one of 
whom spoke excellent English, to escort 
us up one flight to the audience cham- 
ber. This, too, in red, was a more im- 
pressive hall, with its many heavy uphol- 
stered chairs ranged about an even 
heavier and more generously upholster- 
ed chair in which sat President Simon. 
He rose and stepped forward to meet 
us—a tall, muscular old man, somewhat 
bowed in the shoulders, with very long 
arms and great bony hands that showed 
pink white in the palms. His face, lean 
and drawn, was rendered bluish black 
by the striking contrast of white poll, 
white mustache and the trace ofa 
snowy imperial on the nether lip. He 
looked the full-blooded negro, but his 
high nose, his wide forehead and the 
goodly brain-space of his skull showed 
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that he was anything but an ordinary 
black. 

After the introductions had been made 
and after we had been seated, President 
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Simon also sank into his great red chair 
and drew his head down between his 
shoulders, looking up with eyes in which 
the whites showed purple tints. If I 
had thought from the proclamation I 
had read that he was likely to expand 
into a burst of rodomontade at my men- 
tion of having been in Aux Cayes two 
days before it was burned by the rebels 
I would have been disappointed. He 
merely sighed and shook his head. Per- 
haps the catastrophe was too great for 
words, but he seemed to wish to dismiss 
the subject. Since he had already pro- 
claimed the existence of peace in all Hai- 
ti, I mentioned as a cheerful change of 
subject that I had noticed the electric 
lights, the new wharf, the tramways. At 
once he became animated. 

“My policy is to encourage American 
capital,’ he said, and there followed a 
rapid-fire dissertation on the prospects 
of the island. I gathered that the re- 
organization of the National Bank of 
Haiti was to mean the foundation of a 
new financial era. The concession of a 
railroad to Artibonite, granted to Amer- 
ican capital, was ultimately to open up 
the departments of the north, the north- 
wesc and the west. He appreciated the 
fact that the stagnation of agriculture 
was due to the lack of transportation fa- 
cilities. The resources of Haiti had only 
been tapped in places. A comprehen- 
sive railroad system would mean devel- 
opment of mines, or wood cutting, of 
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plantations. He knew the worth of the 
precious cabinet woods that still are a 
virgin growth. 

On the matter of commerce and oi 
economic advance, he was literally en 
thusiastic. . Here was no talk of “Diet 
des Armees” or of “Le Genie de la Pa 
trie.” It was the conversation of a prac 
tical man of affairs, I could not follow 
the flow of his rapidly uttered sentences 
and I was wondering whether after all 
the President Simon of the proclamation 
might be an entirely different person 
from the real president who was trying 
to better the condition of Haiti. In a 
word, I wondered whether the grandilo- 
quence and bombast of his addresses 
‘au Peuple et a l’Armee” might not be 
merely a pose to give the ignorant masses 
what they liked. If he did not please 
these ignorant black men with a certain 
amount of sound and fury they might 
arise and oust him overnight. Could 
it be that here was a real statesman 
working for the good of his country, but 
obliged to pose as a Bombastes Furioso 
for expediency’s safe? 

These things were in my mind, when 
Minister Furniss interrupted with a re- 
mark on my probable difficulty in follow- 
ing the Haitian pronunciation of French. 
President Simon laughed heartily, a real 
African laugh with a generous display of 
teeth, and gave an order to his aides. 


. 
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At once there entered stewards with 
champagne—Haiti’s favorite drink in of- 
ficial classes—and we all pledged the 
future of “la republique.” Before we 
left, President Simon invited Mrs. Aus- 
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tin to come with me the next day to 
meet Mrs. Simon and the family, and 
thus ended my talk with the man who 
has been fighting so hard to hold his 
place in that same palace. of machine 
guns, iron palisades, red plush and sweet 
champagne. 

The meeting with the Simon family the 
next day was entirely informal, though 
as we were escorted up the path the 
same soldiers and machine guns could be 
seen thinly masked by the shrubbery. 
Mrs. Simon I found to be a stout, pleas- 
ant-faced woman in middle life, full- 
blooded African like her husband. Of 
the three daughters, the most interest- 
ing was, of course, Mademoiselle Clem- 
entina, the eldest. It was a meeting 
in which the ladies did the talking, and 
I noticed that Miss Clementina askeJ 
the more numerous and more intelligent 
questions of Mrs. Austin regarding her 
travels and her impressions of Haiti. If 
Miss Clementina really served as _ her 
father’s inspiration in camp and palace 


I could not have been surprised for she 
seemed the liveliest and best balanced 
woman I met in all Haiti. As she 
talked in her logical, studied way, I 
thought that under other conditions she 
might very well have become a leader in 
suffrage or perhaps in social settlement 
work. She was, and probably still re- 
mains, a spinster of decision. 

Thus ended my visits to the palace, 
and one result of the intimacy granted 
me there was that during the rest of 
my stay in Port au Prince I took with 
a grain of salt the seriousness of the 
proclamations and official announce- 
ments. It would not do for us to judge 
the mentality of the Haitian president by 
his proclamations alone any more that 
it would be proper for foreigners to 
judge us by our Fourth of July orations. 
To risk the charge of making a very 
bad pun, but at the same time to do 
justice to Haiti, I found its executive 
and his councillors by no means as black 
as they have been painted. 
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By AGNES GENEVIEVE GOLDEN 


T was after Gerald had graduated 
from Technology, and was practic- 
ing as an electrical engineer, that 
he and I (he was then twenty- 
six, and I a couple of years older) 
went to board at Mrs. Wilbur's. I think 
that we were attracted to the place 
chiefly because the dining-room was set 
with small, round tables, accommodat- 
ing four people apiece. Nevertheless, 
while this arrangement gave us a meas- 
ure of wished-for retirement, we were 
often infernally bored by our table com- 
panions. There were a crusty gentle- 
man of forty, whom we called the 
“bachelor’—and Mrs. Crafts. 

Mrs. Crafts was a fat and rather mas 
sively-built lady of some fifty years, who 
always appeared at dinner tightly en- 
cased in black satin. She had a soft, 
pudgy face and features, rather like put- 
ty; greasy, black hair ringletted to her 
eyebrows, and a smile of perpetual goo:| 
humor. Her hands had a horrid fasci- 
nation for me, they were so excessively 
fat, and so a-glitter with false diamonds. 
(Why is it that ladies with fat hands 
are so fond of rings?) 

Everybody has some special peculiar- 
ity of temperament; and we soon dis- 
covered Mrs. Crafts’. She was a cheerful 
end unmitigated liar. I rather enjoyed 
meeting occasionally an interesting and 
skilful liar; but Mrs. Crafts was none 
were alarming contradictions in her re- 
current narratives of the same event. 
such. Her imagination followed a dull 
and conventional track ; moreover, there 
From her accounts of wealthy friends 
and powerful relatives, of large proper- 
ties which had vanisheJ, of a brilliant so- 
cial career and extended travels abroad, 
with much tedious detail relating to Lady 
This and Ambassador That, we extract- 
ed for ourselves some sober scraps of 
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truth, to wit: that she was the widow 
of a small government clerk, with suffi 
cient income to support her economical- 
ly, and a daughter who was away teach- 
ing school. 

Gerald and I, at least, listened in- 
dulgently to her “fairy tales’’—they 
were so harmless and seemed to give 
her so much pleasure—and pretended to 
be properly impressed by them. Not so 
the bachelor. He treated her with scant 
courtesy, scarcely speaking except to 
grunt sarcastically between “tales.” Feel- 
ing vaguely, but not quite understand- 
ing, his lack of sympathy, she soon ceas- 
ed to address any of her remarks to him. 
The bachelor was wealthy, and an ol.J 
stand-by of the house, but he was not 
popular. His hobby was art, and he 
was silent on every other subject. When 
he talked (and he sometimes got the 
lead of Mrs. Crafts in conversation) he 
did so with an ugly tone and expression 
that were most uncomplimentary to us 
all. 

Knowing Mrs. Crafts so well, we ex- 
pected to find her weaving fictions about 
the personality of her absent daughter. 
whom she represented as a teacher of 
French and German in a fashionabie 
New York private school (we very much 
doubted that fashionable school!). We 
were asked to believe that Miss Leila 
was a paragon of girlish beauty, of type 
blond and “spiritualistic,” the importun- 
ed of many suitors; a creature, like- 
wise, of many accomplishments—a_ lin- 
guist, a musician, and the possessor of 


a notable soprano voice—all of which 


we disbelieved very heartily. And at 
frequent and regular intervals, Mrs. 


Crafts sivhed and wished that we couid 
“only see Leila,” with a particularly ex- 
pressive look at Gerald, who was her 
favorite—whereupon he and I kicked 
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each other under the table. We had al- 
ready formed between us a mental im 
age of Miss Leila Crafts, which we felt 
a vision of her in the flesh could not im- 
prove upon—a stout, commonplace girl 
(aged thirty-three instead of twenty- 
three), with a “soprano” voice of the 
shrill, parlor kind, and drab-lightish hair, 
probably inherited from her “pa,’’ which 
her mother’s fatal facility in story. tell- 
ing had glorified to golden. Indeed, 
when we reflected upon Mrs. Crafts, fat, 
oily-haired, silly, underbred and ill-edu- 
cated, we thought her “Leila” fairy tales 
the most improbable of any that she ha: 
told us. 

I was sure that Mrs. Crafts’ continua! 
harping on her daughter was chiefly for 
the benefit of Mr. Gerald West, for T 
had not the slivhtest doubt that she se- 
cretly coveted him for her son-in-law 
Gerald was easily the most striking and 
and desirable man in the house—al 
though the bachelor had far more money 
—a clean, handsome voune fellow. al- 
beit a bit reserved: and with a fine head 
on him. 

In spite of his reserve. and a vividly 
romantic temperament that held not- 
easily-satisfied ideals of women, he was 
chivalric and tender-hearted to a fault. 
It would be easv, I often reflected, for 
a fairly determined voune woman to 
marrv him in spite of himself—especi- 
allv if abetted by an eaually determined 
mother. I confess without shame that 
. had more than once done my part in 
heading off feminine plans that seemed 
to point to that voal: indeed, T consid- 
ered myself providentially ordained to 
prevent Gerald, not from marrying, but 
from being married. 

As for Miss Leila Crafts, T surmise] 
that she had as minute a knowledge of 
Mr. West as her mother could supply. 
and T had lone susnected that she wonld 
one day descend in person unon Mrs. 
Wilbur’s boarding house. The suspicion 
was verified when her mother announced 
one evenine at dinner, her pudev face 
more proudly radiant than usual. that 
Leila was comine to snend Thanks*iv- 
ino with us. “with a little extra vacation 
thrown in.” Her smile. embracine Ger- 
ald and me, but leaving the bachelor 
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quite out in the cold, plainly intimated 
that we four were to form a happy lit- 
tle family party. 

“Gerald,” I suggested carelessly that 
evening, as we sat over our pipes, “are- 
n't you going to accept that Thanks- 
giving invitation from your sister up in 
New Hampshire.” 

“Well, I wasn't going to,” said 
Gerald slowly, studying my face. “You 
don’t know how hard it is for me to get 
away from Grace when she once gets 
me up there—she’s so lonesome during 
the winter. I almost don’t dare to ven- 
ture!” 

“Well, you’d better this time!” 
positively. “You’d just better!” 

Gerald looked at me, and I gave him 
a long, significant look back, and then, 
if I recollect rightly, I winked. He 
seemed to understand, for he smiled 
slightly, perhaps a trifle shamefacedly, 
but no more was said at that time. I 
think that (without being conceited) he 
was almost as much worried over Miss 
Crafts’ coming as I was. For, undoubt- 
edly, it held for him possible unpleas- 
ant complications. There was no mis- 
taking Mrs. Crafts’ manner toward him; 
and only an insane man could have mis- 
interpreted some of her broadly-uttered 
remarks. 


I said 


Gerald went up to his sister's for 
Thanksgiving. Sorely as I missed him, 
I felt that he had done a most discreet 
thing : and discretion was the better part 
of valcr, I maintained. It seemed to 
me, that we were a pair of dinlomats 
of the first rank. Yet even I felt sorry 
for Mrs. Crafts’ discomfiture, almost 
piteously obvious on the evening of Ger- 
ald’s departure. Jt cast a gloom over 
the dinner table that my most labored 
witticisms could not dispel. 

Thanksgiving at Mrs. Wilbur’s was 
served at two o’clock P. M. I was, I 
confess, rather curious to see what man- 
ner of girl the redoubtable Miss Crafts 
might be; and arrivine somewhat early 
at mv place, T awaited impatiently, as 
did, T suspect, every one else in the din- 
inoe-room, for her appearance with her 
mother. At last the door opened, and 


hoth ladies announced their appearance 
with a soft frou-frou of silk and satin. 
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And Heavens! As I live and breathe, 
the Leila Crafts who glided across the 
floor, and settled herself gracefully and 
gently into Gerald West’s place, was the 
very embodiment of her mother’s oft-re- 
peated description of her—except that 
that description had not even begun to 
do her justice! Not only was she gold- 
en blonde and exquisite to look at, but 
she had refinement and good breeding 
and intelligence—as the first glance of 
her fine eyes, the first words from her 
lips betrayed. 

I saw the bachelor. suddenly straighten 
up in his-chair, and I was reminded some- 
how of the mast of a ship looming up 
out of a fog—in this case, it was a fog 
of habitual selfishness and ill-humor. His 
cynical mouth took on a new expression, 
and his cold, tired eyes lit up with a 
kind of wondering admiration. I knew 
immediately that it was all up with the 
bachelor. And, in a certain sense, it was 
with me, too! But although I lost my 
heart, I did not lose my head. I have 
never had any illusions about myself. T 
am an exceedingly homely man, with 
no niceties of manner or wiles of speech 
to commend me to women’s liking; and 
I knew I had no more chance’ with 
Miss Leila Crafts than with a lady who 
dwelt in the moon. 

T saw her mother beaming on her with 
pride and oyj—who wouldn’t beam on 
such a creature !—although the full ra- 
diance of her delight was somewhat tem- 
pered by Gerald’s absence. And at the 
thought of the part I had played in 
causeing that absence, I cursed myself 
for a knave and a simpleton. This girl 
was made for Gerald West, and he for 
her! She was his bv right divine—and 
yet I had helped to keep them apart! 

And as I noticed the complete change 
in the bachelor’s manner; watched him 
courteously and sweetly winding himself 
into her good graces, like the polished 
man of the world that he was at bot- 
tom; watched his new-born deference to 
her mother: heard him chattine with 
the girl in French (a language that nei- 
ther Mrs. Crafts nor myself could un- 
derstand), I writhed inwardly. And all 
the time, he was drinking in the magic 
of her beauty, and of the sou! ‘n her 
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eyes; and it had gone to his head like 
wine, and made him unimaginably witty 
and brilliant. 

That very afternoon I rushed off a tel- 
egram to Gerald: “Come home at once. 
Important.” The next day came an 
anxious letter inquiring if I was ill, but 
saying that his brother-in-law was se- 
riously ill, and that he could not leave 
his sister in such a crisis. He hoped to 
be back in a day or two, however. 

By Sunday, I was again imploring 
him by mail to get back, if he possibly 
could, before Miss Crafts’ departure 
(she was to leave for New York the 
following Tuesday). For her voice was 
truly marvellous—a pure bel canto so- 
prano—and that fiend of a bachelor was 
escorting her to art galleries and thea- 
tres, taking her out automobiling, and 
smothering her with roses! What was 
more, Mrs. Crafts seemed to be all in 
favor of the bachelor as a husband for 
her daughter, and to have forgotten that 
such a creature as Gerald ever existed. 

Came a telegram saying that he would 
arrive Tuesday, about midday. Well, 
that was something, I grudgingly ad- 
mitted. An hour or two spent with Miss 
Crafts might work wonders. And T 
waited like patience on a monument. 
smiling grimly. Tuesdav. midday, and 
ro Gerald! I was furious! All the af- 
ternoon I waited (I had purposely re- 
mained away from my office to receive 
him and introduce them.) The minutes 
half hours, passed. Heavens! Would 
he never come! Idiot! What was keep- 
ing him! If he missed this chance of 
meeting her, she would be “lost to him 
forever,” as I told myself melodramati- 
cally, but with anger in my heart. For 
there was unwonted determination in the 
bachelor’s eye, and I was certain that 
he and Mrs. Crafts’ were concocting a 
marriage between them. 

I looked at my watch, and gave a final 
groan of despair. It was four fifteen 
o'clock. In fifteen minutes more, as I 
had taken pains to find out, the carriage 
would be at the door to bear Miss Crafts, 
her mother, and the triumphant bach- 
elor to the station. 

But just then the doorbell rang vio- 
lently, and a minute or two later Gerald 















cime bounding up the stairs, three at 
time, eager, breathless, flushed with 

excitement. And never had he looked 
handsome! 

‘Jack, I missed two trains, my sister 
hated so to have me go! Simply had 
to drag myself away! And Ted, poor 
chap, begged me with tears in his eyes 
for another day! Am I too late, Jack? 
\Where is she?” 

“Calm vourself, and smooth your 
hair,’ 1 said. He obeyed the second, 
but not the first, command. Then I 
took him by the arm and marched him 
downstairs to the parlor, where Miss 
Crafts was waiting for the carriage. 

As luck would have it, Mrs. Crafts 
was not in the room; and the unfortu- 
nate bachelor, who would have run his 
heels off for Miss Crafts, had hustled 
off somewhere, looking up the carriage 
(which they feared would be late) ; and 
perhaps at this very moment was per- 
spiring and swearing at the cabman. 

“Miss Crafts, allow me to present my 
friend, Mr. West,” I said. Then I shut 
the door and went downstairs. (How 
that bachelor will grind his teeth at me. 
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if this story ever comes to his eyes!) 

Fifteen minutes later, Gerald came up, 
radiant. The carriage had come and 
driven away. “Jack, she’s divine! She’s 
asked me to call on her, Jack, the next 
time I go over to New York; and I’m 
going to take a run over the last of the 
week!” 

I smiled wickedly as I Iooked at Ger- 
ald’s handsome, ardent face and athletic 
figure. And I knew that the bachelor’s 
day was over, in spite of his multitude 
of roses, his money, and his five days’ 
start. 

After the excitement had died down, 
we eyed each other sheepishly, and 
thought the same thines about ourselves. 
They were not complimentary things, 
you may be sure! 

“Gerald,” I asked, in a feeble attempt 
to defend our intelligence, “how under 
the sun is any one to know when a liar 
is not a liar?” 

But Gerald frowned and shook his 
head; he did not like my plain and vul- 
gar speech at that moment. 

“Sh! She’s Leila’s mother!” he said. 


i 


THE SUMMER MORN. 


A blush of pink melting in the blue, 

With a lingering star just peeping 
through, 

A glow of light where the robin sings, 

The breath of the roses’ blossomings, 

The silvery webs on the meadow grass 

With tiny dewdrops overcast, 


The soft air stirred by the waking 
breeze 
To a low sweet song through the leafy 
trees, 
A trill of joy in our souls new born, 
All tell of the beautiful summer morn. 
—B. F. BROWN. 







































TRUTHFUL BILLIE 


By GRACE. LEE 


HEY had ridden over the hills, 

around by town, then home. 

She had worn a_ riding-habit, 

which fit her slender form to 
perfection; while on her raven locks 
rested a broad, cowboy hat, the brim of 
which flopped gently in the wind. She 
had caught more than once his smile, as 
they glanced at each other. 

This was not the first of those little 
rides. They had been many, so many 
that, in the delightful intimacy of them, 
she had begun to call him “Billie,” and 
he to call her “Grace.” After they had 
run a race on their ponies to see which 
would reach the house first, they would 
sit in the little parlor and talk of noth- 
ing or next to nothing for a time, then 
of things .of deeper moment, then of 
himself and of her. 

“T am fond of vou,” he sail at lenoth. 
“T love to be with you. Not for years 
have I felt such happiness as the being 
with you, Grace.” 

She took a mountain-rose from the 
bunch at her waist, and, leaning for- 
ward, fastened it in the buttonhole of 
his coat. He imprisoned her fingers 
there. 

“IT am very fond of you,’ 
again. 

The repetition of the phrase struck 
her coldly. She looked at him askance, 
wishing he had said instead: “I love 
you.” 

He read her wish. 

“You are wondering,” he told her. 
“why I did not say instead T love vou.” 

“Ves,” she assented with half a sich: 
“that is what T was wonderine.” 

“T did not,” he asserted, “because I 
do not.” 

She drew her fingers away from his 
and shrank apart from him. He had 
not moved; but it was as if he had thrust 
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’ 


he said 


relentless 


with a 


her from him 
strong and firm. 

Turning the delicate line of her pro 
file to him, she awaited his explanation. 
He took up a book, and, with restless 
fingers, passed the leaves rustlingly 
tack and forth. 

“T care for you,” he reiterated. “| 
am fond of you; but I have only half 
a heart to give any woman. If you will 
take half a heart, you are welcome to 
it; but that is all I have to give you, 
Grace.” 

The lingering cadence with which he 
spoke her name turned Grace’s face once 
irore to him. It caught at her heart- 
strings. She wished she was a child 
again that she might cry out her grief 
at this strange, sad news that he did not 
love her, that he had never loved her. 

“Tell me about it,” she said, when she 
could trust her voice to speak. 

The lines encircling his mouth grew 
harder, his lips more firm. 

“There is nothing to tell,’ he averred. 
“It is just the simple story of a man 
who loved a woman so well, so dearly, 
so deeply, that she must forever remain 
in his heart supreme, the only one—” 

“And she?” 

With a laugh he shrugged his should- 
ers. 

“She does not know, and, if she did,” 
he shut his teeth, “she would not care.” 

“And you give a whole heart to a wo- 
man wko does not care.” Grace burst 
out passionately, “and only half a heart 
to one—”’ 

“To one.” he 
Grace ?”’ 

“Don't,” she implored, “you call my 
name as if you love me— Yes. Say 
ther. if you will. to one who does.” 

He placed the hook on the table and 
rustlel its leaves from there. 


arm, 


finished, ‘‘who does, 
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“Whether she cares or not,” he af- 
firmed, “the heart has been given. It 
cannot be recalled. It is hers.” 

And he repeated: “It is hers.” 

Grace shivered. 

“Tt is as if she sat between us now,” 
she breathed, “a wraith, a myth. But 
she chills me to the bone.” 

He took her hand, “Come to me,” he 
petitioned, “and I will warm you.” 

“With friendliness, but not with love.” 

“With more than friendliness, but not 
«ith love.” 

Again Grace drew away her hand, and 
stood. She commenced slowly to pace 
up and down before him, the rose in her 
waist. Its lioht and the grav of her 
gown heightening the pallor of her wist- 
ful face. 

“But not with love,” she echoed. “As 
she sits between us tonight, so would 
she sit forever, till the end of time, separ- 
atine us. Looking into your eves, | 
should see the reflection, not of myself, 
but of her. Across the table from vou, 
IT should feel you wishing it were she 
csittine there is in the place I occupied. 
I could not endure it. I could not!” 

“Come, sit down, Grace, and we will 
talk it calmly over together. Don’t 
~valk about so, like some animal caged. 
Don’t wring vour hands. There is noth- 
iny in this old world of ours worth such 
grief.” 

“T must walk,” she said, growing 
auieter; “but I will try not to ring my 
hands if that worries you. I never 


meant to. But you see I must get used 
to the thought. I believed you loved 
me.” 


“T never said so.” 

“But often you looked it.” 

“You were mistaken. Grace. It was 
fondness only. I shall care for you al- 
ways. Will you accept that?” 

She stopped and stood before him, 
very short, very chubby, very voung and 
~hite; so white that it was pitiful to 
cee her. 

“Cunpose,” she began “that after I 
kecame your wife, I should sav to you, 
‘Do vou love me, Billie? because 
should want to hear you tell me you 
love me. All women want to hear that. 
And you skould say, ‘No, Grace, I am 
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” 


fond of you, but I do not love you.’ 

“Well, and then ?” 

She took to walking again, swiftly 
now, as if she fled from something of 
which she was afraid. 

“It would kill me,” she cried. 

“Listen. Would you rather I had 
said to you, ‘I love you,’ telling you an 
untruth, all the time loving her?” 

“Something of which I was ignorant 
could hardly have affected me. And 
yet, I would rather you had not told me 
a lie—And yet—I wish I had never 
found out the truth!’ 

She stood suddenly still. 

“Why,” she stormed, ‘frownin7, 
“should you have made me believe you 
loved me? Why should you have made 
me care? Why couldn’t you have left 
me alone? Never knowin what your 
love could be like. never guessing. how 
could the havinz it or the not having it 
burt me?” 

He said nothing. 

Ske came very humbly then, and, sink- 
ing on a cushion, laid her head close to 
his knee. 

“Forgive me,” she begged, “I have 
to thank you for the happiness of be- 
lieving it for a little while at least.” 

He put his hand on her head. 

“Grace,” he reasoned, “are there many 
women who have a man’s whole heart? 
I am speaking now, not of boys, but of 
men. At the age of thirtv, are there 
many men who have not had at some 
time or other some love _ experience, 
some old thoughts they fall to dreaming 
over, some old fancy to which they 
cling? If I tell you candidly that I 
cannot love you, but if I promise you af- 
fection, does not that count?” 

“Tf I were your wife,” she sobbed, “I 
should see her face between yours and 
mine. When I sail good-bve at the 
coor, her head would be on your should- 
er and not my head. And I should wish 
to be not myself, but that memory of 
her that you love. I should hate my- 
self because, try as I would, I could 
rot eat her memory out of your heart 
and rut mine there in its warm place.” 

“Vou are bitter, Grace.” 

“Not bitter, but just a little broken- 
hearted. Let me be still a little and 
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think.” 

He stroked her hair with gentle fin- 
gers. They sat thus a long time si- 
lently; then taking out his watch and 
looking at it, he said: “I must go now, 
Grace, and will you tell me before. I 
go tonight, or will you take till tomor- 
row to think it over and tell me then?” 

She struggled to her feet. Putting back 
her hair, she stared at him strangely. 

“T will tell you tonight.” 

He stood waiting. 

“Well?” he questioned. 

Throwing out her arms, she brought 
her hands together, slasping her fingers 
convulsively the one within the other. 

“T will have a whole heart,” she de- 
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clared, “or none!” 

“And this is your answer? 
Grace. It is for good and all. 
is your answer?” 

“And this is my answer.” 

Still as if turned to stone, she saw 
him go into the hall. She saw him 
take his hat from the rack and put it on. 
She saw him face her for the last time, 
open the door, and shut it. 

White and cold as the marble of the 
statue there, she gazed into the empty 
hall for hours it seemed to her, for min- 
utes only; then rushing to the door, she 
threw it open. 

“Billie,” she called into the darkness. 
“Billie!” : 


Think, 
This 


THE HORSEMEN OF THE SEA 


Out of the far depths forming, 

With rein hard gripped in hand, 
Stirrup to stirrup storming 

They charge the serried land 
Squadron by squadron riding 

In lines a league of length, 
Where is the foe in biding 

To match their sullen strength? 


Swifter and swifter faring, 
With knee now touching knee, 
Green is their front, on-bearing 


Old Ocean’s livery. 


Eager they hurry, hurry— 
They lean to reach and smite— 


Mark! 


How with sudden flurry , 


Toss high their plumes of white! 


List! 


In a crash like thunder 


They launch, with lance laid low; 
Beating the shore squares under, 
Shouldering, blow on blow. 
Backward they drift, now battered 
By sand and granite targe; 
Welding their ranks, sore shattered, 
To make another charge. 


Edwin L. Sabin. 
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SOME OLD WHITE DOORWAYS 
By SARAH B. LAWRENCE 


Many famous men and women of the 
past have walked in and out of the quaint 
houses on Beacon Hill. 

The fluted columns on several of the 
entrances are made picturesque in sum- 
mer, when the wistaria is in bloom, and 
is particularly effective on the houses 
where there are  violet-colored glass 


window panes. 

The Beacon Street glass came from 
Germany in the early part of the 18th 
century, and after a few years’ expo- 
sure to the sunlight the violet color was 
produced by a chemical change caused by 
an excess of oxide of manganese in the 
composition of the glass. 
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Dr. NICHOLS 
55 Mt. Vernon St. 


For many years Charles Francis 
Adams, minister to England during the 
Civil War, resided at 57 Mt. Vernon 
street (left door). The doorway at 
59. on the same street, has a melan- 
choly interest to literary people, for it 
was from this home that the gentle spir- 
it of Thomas Bailey Aldrich was borne 
away a few years ago. He was one 
of the last of America’s ninteenth cen- 
tury literateurs, famed alike for his 
verse and his prose. 

In these days of peace in our land, it 
is difficult to imagine Boston Common 
as a fortified camp, occupied by the Bri- 
tish Army in 1775-76. From the Com- 
mon marched the British column that met 
defeat at Concord and Lexington in 
1775. Intrenchents were erected on the 
large hill and occupied by the artillery. 
A battery was located on Fox Hill (now 
removed) which was located between 
Charles Street and the pond in the Pub- 
lic Garden. At Boylston Street, op- 
posite Carver Street, a strong battery 
was erected, and fully seventeen hundred 
troops were quartered on the Common. 
After the seige of Boston, the army 
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under Washington were encamped here, 


and on the arrival of Rochambeau's army 
they also made the Common their camp 
ground. The early musters of the train 
bands or militia, Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, the great celebration of the intro- 
duction of water into Boston, and in- 
numerable parades of the militia and 
fire department have been held here. The 
great parade of militia reviewed by the 
Prince of Wales, the assembling of the 
volunteer reciments that marched to bat- 
tle for the Union 1861-65. and their re- 
turn, are historic associations connected 
with the Common. 


On the Common many soldiers of the 
Revolution are buried in tombs and 
graves. Tomb No. 61 contains the re- 
mains of the celebrated portrait painter, 
Gilhert Stuart. 

The claim is made that the land which 
is now Boston Common was once a 
pasture where Major Paddock kent his 
cows. 

The far-seeing old gentleman in a 
public svirited manner presented the 
land to Boston for a public park, but to 
the sift conditions were attached. In the 
deed it was provided that if the “Town 
of Boston” should perchance allow the 
land, or any part of it, to be used for 
any other purpose than a “public mall” 
then the property should revert to his 
heirs. 

On April oth, 1644, a gallows was 
erected and Quakers, Indians, prisoners 
of war, those convicted of witchcraft 
and arson and for robbery were execu- 
ted here as late as 1797. 

What would a hostess of the present 
day think, if after extending an invita- 
tion to a foreign admiral to come and 
breakfast with her and bring thirty of 
his officers, he should send back a mes- 
sage, asking if he might be permitted the 
pleasure of bringing all his officers in- 
cluding the midshipmen, making three 
hundred in all? 

Those were not the days when the 
sound of the milkman was heard going 
up the back stairs, or coming down from 
the roof at three o’clock A. M., for 
apartment houses were not fashionable. 
It was found that milk sufficient for the 
demand could not be obtained even from 
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the whole vicinity of the town. Gover- 
nor Hancock’s style of living was not 
surpassed by that of any other family in 
Soston. 

His coach, with brilliant plate-glass 
and handsome ornaments, was drawn by 
four hourses, while other fine horses 
were attached to the service of the 
family. He had thirteen house servants 
and on his travels he was accompanied 
by two outriders, a postilion, coach- 
man and a footman, all in livery. The 
story of Madame Dorothy Quincy Han- 
cock’s dilemma, and how she procured 
milk enough for her eleven o'clock 
breakfast by sending the life-guards and 
servants out with pitchers, mugs and 
bowls to milk all the cows on the Com- 
mon, is familiar to all. At the time 
set for breakfast the French officers 
were seen entering the farthest end of 
the Common in front of the governor’s 
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57 Mt. Vernon St. 
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Enpicotr House 
32 Beacon St. 


house, dressed in full uniform. The 
admiral returned the compliment paid to 
him by giving a grand dinner on board 
his ship to the governor and his wife. 

The well known minister and essayist 
Dr. Cyrus M. Bartol resided at 17 Chest- 
nut Street, while near by is the quaint 
coorway in the home of the late Edwin 
Booth, America’s greatest actor. 

No. 55 Beacon Street is little changed 
from the days when the historian W. H. 
Prescott lived there. 

Dr. T. W. Parsons’ old-time house 
stands near by where he studied and 
wrote of Dante, in which he was second 
only to Lowell and Lonefellow. The 
famous historian, Francis Parkman, lived 
for twenty-nine years at No. 50 Chest- 
nut Street, where he produced his score 
of great volumes. 

Wendell Phillips, Boston’s createst 
orator, was born in the house on the low- 
er corner of Beacon and Walnut Streets. 

At 43 Chestnut Street, R. H. Dana, 
the poet, lived. His son was the auth- 


or of “Two Years Before the Mast,” 
“The Ideal Man,” etc., and assisted in 
conducting “The North American Re- 
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view.” 

One of the plainest doorways on Bea- 
con Hill was at No. 1 Park Street. It 
was the sole survivor of its kind for 
more than half a century in the home of 
Mr. Thomas Wigglesworth, an esteemed 
citizen of Boston, Harvard ’33. Not long 
after the death of its owner and occu- 
pant a few years ago, at the age of nine- 
ty-three, the old house was taken down 
and a new structure has taken its place, 
so that the name T. Wigglesworth is no 
longer an object of interest to the lovers 
of old Boston, the once aristocratic 
street having been given over entirely to 
business. 


The unostentatious doorway at 241 
was the home of Boston’s best loved 
and most illustrious woman of letters. 

To a thinking mind the question sug- 
gests itself, wherein laid the cause of 
the intensely unequalled veneration, one 
may say adoration, and nearly world- 
wide homage for the name of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe? The strength and power 
of this remarkable woman laid in the 
moral element, the highest type of all 
true greatness. Sincerity, faithfulness, 
and truthfulness in the building up of 
character, was the ground work of all 
her teachings. 

Louisburg Square is rich in historical 
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doorways, for there Louisa M. Alcott 
had her last home in this city, and later 
W. T. Howells, when he was editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly, and G. S. Hil- 
liard, who edited Spencer, lived at that 
place. A few steps from the Square, 
at No. 4, E. P. Whipple, the essayist 
and one of the founders of the Mercan- 
tile Library resided. 

W. E. Channing, the great preacher, 
who said “war is the consummation of 
all human crimes” also lived in that vi- 
cinity. 

At 14 Chestnut Street Rufus Choate, 
the distinguished lawyer, passed in and 
out of the old doorway. His daughter, 
Mrs. Edward Ellerton Pratt, and her sis- 
ter Mrs. Bell were prominent in Bos- 
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Mrs Harrison Grey Oris, “QuEEN OF THE ARMY AND Navy” 


ton’s most cultivated and intellectual cir- 
cles, and were attendants at Kings Chap- 
el. 

A gifted daughter of Mrs. Pratt and a 
brilliant writer lives in France, one of her 
most discussed novels being “A Trans- 
atlantic Chatelaine,’ dealing with inter- 
ational marriages. 

The doorway at No. 164 Beacon street 
is closely associated with Dr. Holmes 
for it was in this house that he lived 
from 1859 to 1871 and it was there that 
he wrote “The Autocrat.” 

At the time of his death he occupied 
the house at 296, with an ivy-covered 
doorway. 

The doorway of 148 Beacon Street 
in the home of Mrs. J. T. Fields, com- 








Dr. Cyrus M. Bartou 
mands a fine view of the Charles Riv- 
er. and is closely associated with the late 
eifted writer Sarah Orne Jewett, who 
was a frequent guest in this home dur- 
ing the winter months. The house is 
filled with reminders of literary Boston. 

A massive doorway at the corner of 
Joy and Mt. Vernon Streets marks the 
home of Hon. Harrison Gray Otis, the 
third Mayor of Boston, who died in this 
old mansion at the age of eighty-eight. 
His eldest son, named for his father, 
was the husband of Mrs. Otis, the 
“queen of the Army and Navy.” 

This queen of Boston society was the 
daughter of William H. Boardman, who 
was engaged in the Northwest Coast, 
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17 Chestnut Street 


China and India trade. Left a widow 
at an early age, Mrs. Otis took her 
young sons to Europe, remaining abroad 
seven years. She was presented at sev- 
eral courts and was received with mark- 
ed favor among literary and aristocratic 
circles. After her return to Boston, she 
gave all the time she could spare from 
domestic and educational duties to chari- 
table and philanthropic work. She ren- 
dered great aid to “The Sailor’s Snug 
Harbor,” “The Blind Asylum,” and to 
the enterprise of purchasing Mount Ver- 
non and secured the purchase of Wash- 
ington’s tomb. 

It was due to Mrs. Otis that the birth- 
day of Washington was made a legal 
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DorotHy Quincy HANcocK 


holiday in Massachusetts. Her home 
was the well-known resort of all the dis- 
tinguished strangers who visited Boston, 
some of them being commended by sov- 
ereigns of the old world. Her com- 
mand of wealth, her literary accom- 
plishments, her sprightly humor and her 
attainments as a linguist, with a person- 
al magnetism irresistibly charming, gave 
her an influence in the society of that 
period much like that of Mrs. Isabella 
Stuart Gardner, whose fame as a liber- 
al patron of the arts has extended to 


all the 
countries. 
At the breaking out of the Rebellion, 
Mrs. Otis gave up all social honors and 
devoted her whole time and her means 
to the Northern cause with an entire 
disregard of self. She won a place in 
the grateful remembrance of the whole 
country, her kind ministrations extend- 
ing to the humblest of her Southern 
countrymen. It is said that she divid- 
ed tens of thousands of her own fortune 
among the soldiers and their families. 


famous centres of European 
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W. H. Prescott 
55 Beacon St. 

One of the most unique doorways on 
Beacon Street is at 45, the home of Mrs. 
William Austin Wadsworth. This is one 
of the few houses, with a private stable 
and a paved courtyard in the rear. The 
passer-by only catches a glimpse of these 
curious old yards and gardens when a 
gate in the high wall surrounding them 
happens to be left open. In contrast 
to the severely plain doorway in the 
Wadsworth house, is one next door, 
with Corinthian pillars and the heavy 
tendril of a vine clinging to the upper 
part of the entrance. 

A melancholy instance of vandalism, 
which will ever be a regret to Boston, 
was the demolishine of the Hancock 
mansion on Beacon Street. The door- 
way of this house stood out in all its 
artistic grace and beauty, as if extend- 
ing the good cheer and hospitality of the 
house itself. A scene of pastoral beau- 
ty was spread out in front of the house 
when the Common was used for pastur- 
ing cows. It was here that they grazed 
and browsed about in the underbrush, 
lay down in the wallows to chew their 
cuds, and drank from the brooks and 
springs. 
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The doorway in the old Appleton 
house, 40 Beacon Street, has side lights 
and an upper window of great beauty. 
In this house are some fine examples of 
the violet-paned window glass. 

A handsome old knocker may be seen 
on the door at 51, the home of the his- 
toric Cabot family. 

At the home of Mr. Arthur S. Lyman 
39 Beacon Street, the side lights in the 
doorway reflect the beauty of the trees 
on the opposite side. 

The doorway in the Endicott house at 
32 Beacon Street is somewhat different 
from its neighbor in its elegant sim- 
plicity while the reflection of the trees 
opposite may be seen in the lower win- 
dow. 

At 55 Mt. Vernon Street the doorway 
in the home of Dr. Nichols is nearly con- 
cealed by an elaborate portico with or- 
nate side lights the only one of its kind 
on the street. 

The original doorway overlooking 
Park Street and the Common in the old 
Ticknor mansion on the corner of Bea- 
con and Park Streets, may still be seen, 


ARTHUR L. LYMAN 
39 Beacon St. 
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although the dingy brick edifice is now a 
business house. The doorways are ap- 
proached by flights of spiral steps. Mr. 
George Ticknor’s name has been brought 
into prominence in recent years by the 
publishing of his “Life, Letters and 
Journals.” 

By the terms of Mr. Ticknor’s will, his 
famous Spanish collection of books is 
now in the Boston Public Library. 

Among the portraits of great authors 
hanging on the walls of the Ticknor 
library was one of Sir Walter Scott by 
Leslie ; so fine that Sir Walter’s daughter 
disliked to have it come to this country, 
as she considered it the best likeness of 
her distinguished father that had ever 
been painted. 


The doorway at 70 Beacon Street on 
the lower corner of Brimmer Street has 
interesting associations for it was in the 
married home of Emily Marshall Otis, 
Boston’s most beautiful woman. Her 
wonderful beauty was more widely 
known than that of any other American 
woman, a daughter of Josiah Marshall, 
a merchant of Boston, who resided on 
Franklin Street. She married in 1831 
Mr. William Grey Otis, a lawyer and a 
son of Mr. Harrison Grey Otis. She 
died in 1836, aged twenty-nine, leaving 
three children. Her husband survived 
her only a few years. A daughter, Mrs. 
Emily Marshall Otis Eliot, the widow of 
Samuel Eliot, died at 44 Brimmer Street 
a few years ago, aged 74 years. 


TOO MUCH DEMOCRACY 


By ETHEL SYFORD 


OME months ago three men of 
S the class of 1885 of Amherst sub- 

mitted to the trustees of that 

college a plan for its future 
educational policy. The three men 
were Messrs. E. Parmelee Prentice, 
Ellsworth G. Lancaster and William G. 
Thayer. Their report ic ~t once the 
most practical and far reac... ug piece of 
wisdom which has come forth during 
more than a decade from the world of 
American educational happenings. 

The practical cause of this signal 
project was a recognition of the super- 
dominance throughout the country of 
the scientific, the practical, the vocation- 
al ideal which has, for some years, ut- 
terly consumed the efforts of all Amer- 
ican institutions for the pursuit of 
academic learning. These men realized 
that Amherst has the choice of continu: 
ing to compete with the progressive 
State University and large privately en- 
dowed universities in offering elective 
opportunity to prepare for a profession- 
al or commercial career, or to cut looser 
from the vagaries of such curriculums 
and to adopt the occupation of educa- 
tional territory in which they shall 
immediately achieve distinct proprietor- 


ship and by the exploitation of which 
they shall champion a broader and more 
liberal culture than is resultant from the 
riotous “specialization” of the moderna 
American educational instutition. Con- 
sequently they recommended Ambherst’s 
taking an open and decided stand for a 
modified return to the classical ideal in 
education. The President and Trustees 
of the College announced, at the last 
commencement, their decision to adopt 
the report of the class of 1885 and to 
shift the focus of collegiate work from 
science to the classics. 

“Four years of Latin will be required 
of all on entrance and in college two 
years of ancient languages. A reading 
knowledge at sight of German and a 
Romance tongue: will be required im 
future before graduation, save where 
Greek is taken, and then only one of 
them. A third of the course is required. 
and two-thirds will be elective; but on 
the group system. It is deemed desirable 
to maintain the number in college at 
about five hundred and recitation classes 
will be small, in five courses out of six, 
under thirty. Outside activities in col- 
lege, dramatics, music, literary publica- 
tions, intercollegiate debates and orator- 
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ical contests are held of great cultural 
value and will be regulated so as to in- 
terest every student in them and prevent 
any from overdoing, with rigorous re- 
quirements for ‘scholarship. The mini- 
mum for graduation has been raised 
from sixty-five to seventy. In athletics 
the entire college is to be drawn in in- 
stead of a few and three hundred out 
of five hundred students are alrea:ly on 
competitive teams. In ten vears four 
hundred thousand dollars has been raise‘ 
to advance professors’ salaries and four 
hundred thousan1 more is now to be 
added to the en:''’owment of the college 
for the purpose of adding to these sal- 
aries through gifts announced at the 
Commencement today. Teaching rather 
than research will be souvht. To encour- 
age the study of Greek the college pro- 
poses to have in residence each vear, for 
part of a semester, a Greek scholar of 
the first rank, who will deliver a course 
of lectures and will, in addition. carry on 
a special work in teaching. The first 
incumbent under this plan will be Gil- 
bert Murray, regius professor of Greek 
in Oxford University, who will visit the 
college next spring.” 

As has been sail, practically speakine, 
this ¢octrine is remedial, because it is a 
withdrawal from the mi‘dle ranks of a 
half worn out fivht into the vanguard of 
a new and in many ways, worthier one. 
Furthermore it is a sazacious doctrine 
because it foresees a probable reaction 


from the aforesaid vagaries which 
prevail in present educational life 
and elects the opportunity to lead 
that reaction. It elects the oppor- 
tunity to figure forcibly in Ameri- 
can life by offering to young men 
an education whose function and 


advantage it ig to make for a broader 
and a higher type of individual and a 
more competent and fruitful citizenship 
rather than an education which is at 
most an economic commodity. 

It is to be hoped that this decision to 
abandon the strictly scientific part of 
collegiate training and to stand for a 
liberal classical education is to some ex- 
tent initiatory of a reaction in education- 
al affairs. At any rate, if we are to 
have any great men who are worthy of 
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the name instead of the present moment 
monstrosities written up by that name, 
if we are to have any statesmen, any 
real leaders of public thought, they will 
be men who have been equipped with the 
sort of training which Amherst is going 
to offer and they will not be followers 
of the vocational and economic ideal. 
This does not mean the elimination of 
the sciences but rather the requirement 
of such a knowledge of science as is a 
part of a liberal education. It means 
the encouragement of scientists who 
have somewhere in their background a 
general classical training. It means 
scholars and men of affairs who have 
somewhere in their background general 
scientific and ceneral classical training. 
This iveans the encouragement of indiv- 
iduals of brea-Ith of equipment and the 
largess of this is power. Amherst is 
right in thinking. that attention to the 
cultivation of the “humanities” will 
“stimulate spiritual responsibility for the 
service of humanity.” In_ neglecting 
this fact the colleges of the country have 
become the reflection of American life. 
This is not the true function of a col- 
leze. College education should not re 
flect the movements of social activit 
Rather, if the movements of social 
activity, that is to say, national life, is 
to be righteously powertul the colleres 
must, to a great extent, dominate a) 
control the movements of social beings. 
In other words, the college should be a 
formative process of the spirit which a 
nation elects to represent. 

As things are now and for some years 
have been, the God of Greed and Phys- 
ical Welfare stands with one foot on 
the Atlantic and one foot on the Pacific. 
He drops a large bone in the Middle 
West. At the top of his voice he yells 
“Go for it.’ Colleges, ministers of 
the gospel, and woman in the home, 
have all obeyed the command. (That 
this is true concerning the last named 
ally to the awfal edict is an awful fact. 
It has brought forth an economic need, 
a creature in distress because she has 
lost her righteous identification as a 
subtle influence. Her wail is the cry of 
the Suffragette.) Yes, they have all 
obeyed the command. Colleges hurried 





















to lock up their powerful Greek litera- 
ture, the logical general training of 
mathematics and philosophy as require- 
ments for general education. Instead 
they actually advertise through trains, 
express freights, the twentieth century 
limiteds, which shoot through college 
and are guaranteed to land a man head 
first and right into the midst of the 
various vocational fights. Consequently 
hordes of young men ‘have rushed into 
these educational subways and emerge 
all out of breath into the daylight of a 
half-baked but money-earning American 
mediocre-ism. Consequently the great- 
est colleges in the country turn out 
hordes of lawyers every year 
scramble through life trying to eke out 
an existence writing insurance, probat- 
ing wills and collecting ‘“chicken-feed” 
sums. And, though we have some clev- 
er and shrewd lawyers we have scarcely 
enough to make a quartet of great law- 
yers who are great men, who are great 
in scholarly and broad culture and in 
character. Chief Justice Fuller is dead. 


We manufacture hordes of architects 
and they are working night and day cov- 
ering the ground with sleight-of-hand 
construction of sea-side bungalows, 
portable cottages, garages, apartment 
houses and_ sky-scrapers,—catafalques 
of culture and civilization. And, in all 
this motley array, we have hardly a 
single building that is a great construc- 
tion in every detail and significant of a 
master builder the movements of whose 
hands have moulded for definite vital 
power and artistic culture. 

We have hordes of politicians who 
sputter and fume and scheme and not 
one thoroughly great statesman who is 
characterized by nobility of character, 
unfailing sanity and high seriousness of 
thought and culture and who is utterly 
devoid of selfish motive in his urgings. 


We realize that there is about ninety 
per cent of these members of society 
who are seeking just what American 
educational life is giving them and what 
they get from it comes quite near to 
being all that the average individual can 
assimilate and approximates the most 
that he can represent. However, there 
always has been and always will be a 
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per cent, perhaps no more than ten per 
cent, who will be and are capable of 
doing considerable thinking for the rest. 

There is enough natural momentum 
in the natural current of humanity, pro- 
vided it were not dammed and channel- 
led up, to empty off every year from 
every vocational stream, a small percent 
of individuals who represent the max- 
imium achievement for each vocation. 
[f they do not represent that maximum 
achievement they represent the poten- 
tiality for it. The present indication is 
that in this respect we have not allowed 
this natural momentum to swing itself 
into shape but we have forced it to fol- 
low the line of least resistance. 

There is something wrong with edu- 
cational schemes in general as soon as 
it becomes evident that its result is 
promiscuous growth and that each voca- 
tion is minus its flower—the maximum 
attainment of the small percent of ex- 
ceptional individuals who should stand 
outside the pickets which mark his 
particular vocation as a pecuniary trade. 
The sum total of these men would form 
the flower of American society and be 
a vital force in dominating its thought 
and their influence would be the seed 
for a real American culture, for national 
power and for that minus quantity, gen- 
uine artistic energy. 

At the Convention of the American 
Institute of [‘lectrical Engineers in 1909, 
Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, a prominent 
engineer, made a definite declaration for 
the classics as a desirable adjunct in 
enginering education. He said _ that 
“education is not the mere iearning of a 
trade or profession; it is the develop- 
ment of the intellect and the broadening 
of the mind afforded by a general knowl- 
edge of all the subjects of interest to 
the human race. The educational prep- 
aration required to cope with current 
problems is practically the same in all 
walks of life; the general education of 
mind and intellect required by the en- 
gineer, or the lawyer, or the physician 
is essentially the same. During the last 
two generations the study of Latin and 
Greek languages and their literature as 
a foundation of education has _ been 
more and more relegated to the back- 
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ground.” Dr. Steinmetz asserted that 
the study of the classics is not only im- 
portant and valuable in itself but that 
it is even more important and valuable 
in the education of the engineer than in 
most other professions, because the 
vocation of an engineer is _ especially 
liable to make him one-sided. “By 
dealing exclusively with empirical 
science and its applications, the engineer 
is led to forget, or never to realize, that 
there are other branches of human 
thought besides empirical science, and 
equally important as factors of a broad, 
general education and intellectual devel- 
opment.” 

These opinions from an engineer of 
Dr. Steinmetz’s eminence are as signifi- 
cant and valuable as they are refreshing 
There ought to be a decided per cent of 
the representatives of every vocation 
who would staunchly make a plea for 
this same thing. They would form a 
little company who would be a living 
proof of the fact that, whatever a man’s 
vocation may be, if he has in mind the 
greatest development of himself as an 
unshackled thinker and a force for good 
instead of mere vocational efficiency, his 
general training and resultant achieve- 
ment as an individual is not so very dif- 
ferent from the same type of a repre- 
sentative of other vocations. 

An architect whose work is motivated 
by great thoughts and sincerity and 
power, a great lawyer who is a force 
for, justice, a poet who is a force for 
good, an engineer who projects his life 
with a keen and telling achievement as 
he projects colossal constructions,—all 
these ought to be forces whose cultural 
background and whose interpretation of 
life are to some extent homogeneous. It 
ought to be in this select company that 
the various professions meet in a com- 
mon point. 

These three wise men of the class of 
1885 of Amherst were careful to ex- 
pressly disclaim any criticism whatever 
of the vast development of schools and 
universities on technical and practical 
lines. On the contrary while insisting that 
that sort of education by no means 
meets the higher needs of the world, 
they especially realize that the technical 
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and trade education have been what the 
greatest number have urged as a public 
necessity, 

We dump off at Ellis Island every 
year too many thousands of the ill-used 
greed and offscourings of too many 
civilizations to deny the crying need for 
schools that are practical, that teach 
trades,—money-making trades to money- 
greedy offsprings of types that are five 
hundred years behind in the making. 
Uur population is too thoroughly mixed 
with men and women and children 
whose first and greatest need is to be 
taught the value of fresh air and clean- 
liness and healthy food and to somehow 
or other keep their heads out of water 
in this stampede struggle for existence 
and it will be some time. before we get 
as far as table manners with them. 

This great and grand and glorious 
nation of ours is pretty thoroughly pep- 
pered with the sons and daughters of 
folk whose total assets were done up in 
a bandana handkerchief not so many 
years ago, and the greater number of 
them are folk who cannot speak or 
write correctly in any language. It is 
not significant to say that a man lands 
here who cannot speak English. It is 
significant, however, that he is illiterate 
in terms of the nation that he represents 
and that means that he is certainly as 
much of a national liability here as he 
was where he came from. 


- You may answer that some of our 
greatest men camé from such, but mark 
you well before you say it. An oil 
king or steel king or iron king, because 
he is commercially successful, does not 
at all imply greatness. His wealth may 
figure considerably in controlling eco- 
nomic movements but it is a rare case 
that he himself as a force for culture 
breathes out one whiff of influence, 
present or future. A man is not at all 
a civilizing influence, nor is he helping 
one single bit toward the creation of a 
real American art merely because he has 
money enough to buy and transplant to 
our ground the past handicraft of long 
dead bones. The man whose whole 
background for hundreds of years is 
minus any association with refinement, 
whose only natural instinct is a response 




















to the law of self-preservation, may be 
as good as anybody, and he has a con- 
siderable chance for becomine a success- 
ful American money-getter but I main- 
tain that the chances are few for him or 
his children becoming to any extent at 
all, a national civilizing influence. Civ- 
ilizing influence and national culture 
and accordingly our national rating will 
come from those among us whose back- 
ground long ago departed from atten- 
tion to mere existence into a concern 
over the spiritualizing and refining of 
the realer man and to whom some de- 
gree of this concern has been transmit- 
ted as an instinct which is a reflex 
action. And it behooves us to look a 
little more attentively to this quality of 
citizen. 

There is no aristocracy of condition 
but there is a very real aristocracy of 
the mind and of the quality of its pro- 
cesses. I bow down before this aris- 
tocracy and I make plea for more pro- 
vision for it. Otherwise we shall stoop 
down to attend to the lowest among us 
so incessantly that we shall become 
hunchbacked over the matter. It is just 
as much of a sin to neglect to continue 
and to raise the ideals of the highest as 
to neglect the lowest. 

As a nation we are somewhat guilty 
in this matter, at least as far as educa- 
tion is concerned. And all of this is 
not to denounce American civilization. 
It is to recognize one of the important 
and the largest of its hetrogeneous ele- 
ments. It is to recognize that every 
year almost every school is partially fill- 
ed with those whose first requisite and 
all-consuming desire is that they be in- 
structed how to make a living. All of 
these truths of distorted democracy are 
vitally connected with the matter-of-fact, 
cold, uninspiring external education 
which is the sort that we quite gener- 
ally have come to represent. This is 
why Lowell said we were the most pub- 
lic-schooled and least educated country 
in the world. 

When we deplore the fact that Amer- 
ican art and culture are at low ebb, or 
rather that there is almost none of it, 
very superior individuals mouth back 
at us the trite excuse that commercial- 
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ism is the dominant spirit of the age in 
every country. That can be granted but 
it needs to be accompanied with the as- 
sertion that the spirit of it is not only a 
dominant one in America but rampant, 
and we need to look farther than the 
thing itself to account for it. It is true 
that the rise of the uneducated classes 
has been a general and a world move- 
ment. Individualism has retarded cul- 
ture to a certain extent everywhere, but 
in spite of it other nations, educationally 
and socially, have saved more of a place, 
for a cultural margin, more of a place 
for the man with the genuine instincts 
and desire for education and culture 
more of a chance, a formative chance 
for highest as well as the most ele- 
mental type of citizen. 

The rise, educationally, of the lower 
and middle classes in France has not 
been allowed to destroy the Acadamie 
Francaise nor the spirit of. their Legion 
of Honor. The same stir in England 
has not destroyed the Oxford spirit, and 
Oxford will be a long time settling the 
“classic controversy” in any other way 
than the one she has chosen thus far. Of 
course you may say that we never pos- 
sessed these institutions nor their like. 
Nevertheless there were the seeds in 
“Old New York” and “Old Boston’ and 
“Old Cambridge” for a very real and 
very worthy and very vital American 
culture. It was a flowering garden 
which we have allowed to wither, so 
that we could busy ourselves with the 


“greens” and the cabbages. Beacon 
Street and Fifth Avenue were much 
shorter then than they are now, but 


there was more real intellectual and ar- 
tistic and social culture in their little 
length than there is today in the whole 
of these United States. There are 
enough Bostonians and New Yorkers 
who must realize with chagrin and even 
sadness that the society in their fathers’ 
houses twenty-five years ago was that 
of an enthusiastic, spontaneous culture 
that is almost unknown to us now Yes, 
we have accomplished some destruction 
of valuables as well as a riotous con- 
struction with our Revolution and our 
Civil War and our constant cry for De- 
mocracy. We have “yelled” at the top 
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of our voices for “Freedom” so long 
that most of us no longer have a sane 
knowledge of what it means and we 
think it is a plea for lawlessness and the 


right to do whatever we please. It is 4 
grave condition. We need to have 
some sanity about it. Nobody wants 


anybody to have the right to do any- 
thing that he himself can not do. We 
have gone insane over “Rights,” wheth- 
er they are best for us or not. Nobody 
is willing to submit to the authority of 
anybody. The spirit of example and of 
guidance and wisdom has been stared 
out of countenance. The very manner 
of our organic inception demonstrates 
the fact that until an individual attains 
to the conditions of and the ability for 
judicious thinking it is best that he be 
guided. But we have eliminated the 
guiding spirit, as to thought. We have 
no upper strata. Because we have es- 
tablished curselves as a Society for First 
Aid to the Injured we have intellectual- 
ly starved the element who had strength 
and vitality. We have leveled thinzs to 
the ground. We have become a hospi- 
tal where the intellectually bow-legged 
and knock-kneed have been proclaimed 
as “having the right” to the same suc- 
cess and the same rating as the intel!lec- 
tually well and strong who could run 
great lengths for us, as an asset for 
power and culture. Accordingly, so that 
these cripples could compete, we elected 
to represent a form of success to which 
they could attain. That form,—the only 
form possible for them—was Commer- 
cialism. The extent to which we have 
catered to these cripples has heen the 
national mistake. They may be “as 
good” as anybody but they are not as 
capable as the higher individuals who, 
thouvh fewer in numbers, could have 
represented with their better background 
of intellectuality our prowess’ of 
strength. Yes, we have gone to seed 
with our cry for democracy and “the 
people.” the common, common, yes, 
thoreughly common people. For years 
now they have slapped college legisla- 
tion on the back and said “Look here, 
we want you to teach us how to get 
rich, and do it quick.” To civic legis- 
lation they have said, “Keep out of our 
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way now so we can have a chance to 
watch this work.” To religion they have 
said, ““Prove it! We have no time for 
spirituality. Give it a dollar and cents 
value or we don’t want it.” And min- 
isters have almost ceased to plead for 
spirituality for its own sake. The re- 
sult is that these commoners have be- 
come dictators. They have = shrunk 
cur educational fabric so it will wear 
well. We are swarming with public 
schools that ought to be named emer- 
gency offices. That is why politics are 
“rotten.” That is why we have cults 
instead of religion. That is why we 
have “society” that is so crude that the 
best of it is comical. We have helped 
these ignoramuses to make fools of 
themselves. We have talked “Equality 
before the law’ for some time. It 
would be well now to have a little law. 
These “common people” or at least nine- 
tenths of them, are not as capable as 
the small residue which ought to rep- 
resent our intellectual marvin. We 
should not mistreat them. We should 
not disregard them. We should not 
snub them. We also should not listen 
so attentively to them. Theirs cannot 
be the voice of wisdom for generations 
to come. They are still in the throes 
of self-preservation and we should re- 
fiise to be dominated by them. At the 
rate at which we are going we will soon 
find ourselves about to erect a_ si7n- 
heard on the edge of a precipice which 
will read, “We dare to defy God, Man 
and the Devil,” ard it will not mean 
strength or power but self-destruction. 
The American nation has paid a com- 
mission for the privilege of intimate as- 


sociation with commoners and the com- 
monplace and for the privilege of run- 
ning an emergency hospital for them, 
long enough. As is usual with us, we 
have played to the grandstands and gal- 
leries. More attention to and the conse- 
quent survival of the fittest may be a 
cruel doctrine but annihilation and neg- 
lect of the fittest is just as cruel and 
more sienificant. We have neg'ected 
the production of our most valuable as- 
et—the hicher type of citizen whose 
hackeround would have been conducive 
to the maintaining of a real American 














culture. He has deteriorated, warped 
and almost vanished for want of an at- 
mosphere that could develop him. The 
phrase “a man of power’ has come to 
mean a man im power. We have men in 
power without any education and some 
few with education but men of power 
and scholarly culture in power are al- 
most an extinct species. 

It is not only true that we have laid 
«way Charles Eliot Norton, Chief Jus- 
tice Fulle., George William Curtis, Julia 
Ward Howe and Col. Henry L. Higgin- 
son, v.e have laid away the spirit, the 
kind of education that fostered them, 
that made them possible. We have al- 
lowed it to become extinct and that is 
an even sadder fact. These people, and 
more of their time, were a select com- 
pany in whose presence the mention or 
thought of material wealth was a sac- 
rilege. No one, whoever he was, could 
come in contact with them without feel- 
ing instinctively that he was in the 
presence of a man who had come some- 
where near tou making the most, the 
beautiful most, of the natura) forces that 
God had given him. Out of the atmos- 
phere of their presence there breathed 
refinement and culture and morality 
and wisdom and grace and a something 
that means the glory and the power of 
God forever and forever. And I feel 
sure that scholarly culture was in uo 
wise a small ingredient of such attain- 
ment. We need to revive an interest in 
contact with the classics in the spirit 
of the classics. We need to become 
ashamed of the fact that almost none 
of the men who are powerful today 
are men of power or example. 

We ought to suppress the printing of 
the account of some “great man,” of 
his landing here with a pack on his 
back and now he owns so much of this 
or that or the other commodity of Am- 
erican wealth. .We ought to suppress 
accounts of men who are “self-made” 
as to wealth and reprint the lives of 


some of the fine old gentlemen who 
were “self-made” in character and cul- 
ture and wisdom and grace. 

The retiring president of one of our 
large women’s colleges said last year, as 
she decended from her throne, that she 
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hoped to see domestic science and the 


gymnasium become important factors of 
college life. It was a shame that a 
woman in power should have neglected 
the opportunity to make a plea for some- 
thing other than the practical emergency 
side of a girl’s education—a plea for 
the grace and culture that is worthy of 
a gentlewoman. That is what a man 
who was retiring as president of a 
neighboring woman’s college did make 
a plea for. The modern American 
woman needs saner ‘and more thought- 
ful reasoning power and the example 
of noble sympathetic womanhood sorely. 
I believe that contact with Geometry will 
do more to develop the former and that 
Sophocles’ “Antigone” and the Greek 
classics have more of an influence to 
shed over the latter than athletics and 
Domestic Science. If a girl has seriously 
enjoyed the ecstacy of some contact 
with the “humanities” she is quite likely 
to have brains enough to learn to cook 
and I am sure she has greater chances 
of becoming an influence for good. The 
fruits of human experience, as held up 
to the light by knowledge of ancient and 
mediaeval history have some place in 
the forming of noble womanhood. A 
girl who has listened attentively to these 
voices and who assimilates the joy of 
these intellectual experiences with a 
womanliness of character will have an 
infinitely firmer background for breath- 
ing the spirit of lovelier ideals and more 
worthy ideals into her children and her 
home. And this comes quite near to 
an achievement of Woman’s Rights. 
Perhaps it is nearer to an achievement 
of what God gave her and which she 
has as her Rights. It is practical affairs 
and so-called practical education that 
has made her disregard God’s’ rights 
and beg for man’s. 

Almost all of the femininities that one 
knows, who possess the grace of real 
feminine charm and culture, are old 
ladies approaching or past seventy who 
still read their Latin and Greek and 
I know few young 
ladies whose grace and homekeeping 
tendencies are as apparent and whose 
minds have associated in the select com- 
pany of letters and culture to anything 
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like the same extent. Most of the young 
ladies one knows are either of the non- 
cultural type, the indifferent-to-letters 
type, or the bookworm culture feminine 
anomaly or feminine monstrosity type,— 
or the advocate-of-a-cause type. The 
noble, sweetly graced, full-souled, sanely 
thoughtful woman of broad and genuine 
culture is almost an extinct species. 
America is not likely to have a great 
woman poet until she pays more atten- 
tion to encouraging this species. 

We will have to make more of a place 
for “the Humanities” and make them 
more of an important factor of educa- 
tional life before we shall have any real 
American art at all. That we have the 
“exceptional individual” who can and 
will live up to it, is evidenced by the 
pathetic attempts at writing poetry, the 
serious desire for an American opera. 
But we can’t make them “ring true.” 
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Instead of the spirit of imitation we need 












the spirit of exalted ecstacy. Genuine 
imagination is not an American faculty. 
A classic background helps to train this. 
Mysticism cannot be imitated and it is 
not derived from scientific and modern 
language courses. 

When American education lifts up 
and rises above her present subserv- 
ience to convenience we will have 
done much toward raising the stand- 
ard of American spiritual and _art- 
istic insight. We will be furnishing 
encouragement and equipment for the 
greater man, from whom, with its aid 
to beauty, will spring the flower of art. 
We realize their passing and we miss, 
one by one, their presence,—these fine 
polished righteous gentlemen and gentle- 
women trained “ in the humanities,” and 
we will have no more American culture 
until we have more of them. 


REMEMBRANCE 


Night and day the lisping river 
. Babbles to the garden walls, 

And your voice is all its music 
And my name is what it calls. 


Every flowing tide, its waters 
Bring your image close to me, 
But the ebb-tide takes you outward 

To the chill dissevering sea. 


O the mocking and the marvel !— 
If I rise and take the oar, 

Rowing to the din of waters, 
Drifting from the craggy shore. 


All is woe and disillusion ; 

Back again the phantom calls— 
Backward to the lisping river 

Babbling at the garden walls. 





Arthur L. Salmon. 

















THE GOTHIC QUEST 


By FREDERICK W. BURROWS 


NDER this title the Boston archi- 
| tect, Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, 

has gathered into one volume a 

number of papers and addresses 
dealing with the expression of the Chris- 
tian spirit in architecture. This, Mr. 
Cram believes, was begun, and gloriously 
begun, in the art and architecture of 
Christian Europe from the years 600- 
1600, that is to say, in that artistic move- 
ment or “quest” for pure beauty gen- 
erally mis-named Gothic. 

The papers are frankly and refreshing- 
ly partisan with the partisanship of a 
pronounced and enthusiastically avowed 
conviction. 

But it is to claim their central truth 
for a larger cause than that which Mr. 
Cram so chivalrously espouses, that we 
have undertaken this brief discussion of 
his argument. We are interested in his 
idealism, in his trenchant criticisms of 
irreligious religious architecture, and his 
insistence on the restoration of faith as 
a primal necessity in any effort at a 
resuscitation of true artistic feeling as 
a national possession. His assertion 
that an age of highly endowed art 
schools and art education more  wide- 
spread than was ever known or dreamed 
of in any other age, has been impotent 
to awaken a true feeling for pure beau- 
ty among us, is absolutely in accordance 
with the facts. His diagnosis of the evil 
as arising from a dearth of faith is, we 
believe, unquestionable. No religion, no 
art, is an axiom. As a champion of 
this fundamental truth, Mr. Cram and 
his book are fighting for the most vital 
cause of our time. 

How perfectly silly, how hopelessly 
unbridge-like in impression conveyed, are 
the hundreds of park bridges thrown by 
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“landscape architects’ over spaces that 
require no bridge! It is impossible to 
artistically bridge a place that does not 
need a bridge, and it is but little less 
ineffective to dig a hole for the sake of 
bridging it. In the same manner is it 
true that no architect can throw arches 
of devotional mystery over a religious 
faith that does not exist. You cannot en- 
close in aisles and naves and fretted ceil- 
ings the awe, the silence of the dwelling- 
place of God, where there is no God. 
To demand in the name of “art” of an 
unbelieving architect that he build for an 
unheliveing congregation a temple whose 
columns and traceries shall inspire the 
spirit of worship is an absolutely impos- 
sible commission. All the dollars of 
Wall street cannot summon up such a 
law-contradicting miracle. And yet that, 
or its equivalent in other lines, is just 
what Wall street dollars and similar dol- 
lars are forever trying to do. The re- 
sult is only the advertisement to the 
world of the shame of their own empti- 
ness. We are attempting to revive the 
pageant as a means of popular educa- 
tion and enjoyment, and we are journa- 
listically full of praise for the enter- 
prise. But the actual results achiev- 
ed thus far are hollow and vain, for the 
simple reason that we have omitted the 
element of religious faith without which 
no pageant can possess vitality. 

Mr. Cram fights uncompromisingly 
this artistically impotent materialism that 
possesses us, and because he does this he 
is a true partisan of a cause much larger 
than that which he actually espouses. 
He may be claimed as the friend of a 
movement or a cause, to many phases of 
which he is avowedly hostile. And, con- 
trary, his own special pleading may not 
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always be acceptable to those who will 
still hail his work with delight. 

The thesis that runs through the va- 
rious papers of Mr. Cram’s book is that 
about the year 600 the Christian spirit, 
emancipated from barbarism on tiie one 
hand, and pagan civilization on the oth- 
er, become joyously conscious of itself, 
of the lofty privileges of its faith and 
the possibilities of the life of a redeemed 
humanity. Under this joyous self-com- 
prehension the soul expanded, gained 
visions of pure beauty. and Christian art 
was born—an art as much greater than 
Greek art as its faith was nobler, its free- 
dom larger, and its ethical ideals purer 
and more beautiful. As building was the 
great enterprise of the times, architecture 
and its allied arts, became the princi- 
pal medium for the expression of this 
new spirit. And at this time, not by 
accident, for there are no accidents, was 
evolved in the Ile de France a method 
of construction by centred arches that 
became the vehicle for the expression o: 
the new life. This principle ot con- 
struction resulting in the pointed arcli 
and its various concomitants, was worked 
out with a soundness and thoroughness 
and with a grasp of the elements of de- 
sign that gave to the great architects of 
the time a mastery, not only over the ma- 
terials in which they wrought, but over 
the spirits of men to whose aspirations 
and needs they had given the most abso- 
lute expression that the world had ever 
seen. Under the untiring care of the 
great monastic orders this new light 
swept over Europe and the British Isles 
and laid the sure foundations of a Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Then appears the Renaissance. At first 
as a revival of learning and a revulsion 
against certain evils, it served to quicken 
again the waning power of this Chris- 
tian or “Gothic” movement and blossom- 
ed forth into the beautiful work of the 
early Italian Renaissance, the true in- 
forming spirit of which was the old 
Gothic and not the new Hellenism. But 
as this movement progressed its real na- 
ture as a return to paganism began to as- 
sert itself. Morals became corrupt, art 
died. All that has happened since is to 
Mr. Cram a nightmare of horrors. Our 
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only salvation is a return to the point 
where the roads diverged, and a renew- 
al of the “Gothic Quest” after pure 
beauty under the informing light of 
Christian faith and idealism. This will 
produce, not a mere imitation of the past, 
but a glorious revival of the artistic in- 
stinct, the feeling for pure beauty, and a 
product that will be the goal toward 
which the “Gothic Quest” was aiming 
when it was interrupted by the horrors 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
and the Materialism that has followed. 
To Mr. Cram, the Reformation was a 
mere handing over of the reins of au- 
thority to the uninformed classes, our 
present civilization has only the remnants 
of a Christian civilization and is heade:| 
for the rocks of anarchy and disaster. 
The way out is by the renewal of faith, 
of idealism and, in art, of ‘‘the Gothic 
Quest.” 

So I understand Mr. Cram’s position, 
somewhat baldly stated. Undoubtedly he 
would soften and modify it much in de- 
tail, grant much to the achievements of 
the past few centuries and something, 
possibly, to the spirit of our own times. 
3ut the above, I take it, is his essential 
creed. Greek art was a perfected art, 
but the perfection of a simpler and less 
proiound principle than that which dom- 
nated Christian art, which remains im- 
perfect. Because of its perfection and 
its very simplicity, Greek art forms the 
best possible medium of education, of 
the training of students in the great ele- 
mentary, immutable principles of pro- 
portion and design. But with its em- 
ployment for the expression of our ideals 
we have nothing to do. It is essentially 
pagan, can never express Christian feel- 
ing, and the sooner we leave off our ef- 
forts after its adaptation and enter into 
our own inheritance the sooner will we 
restore the lost feeling for beauty among 
the people and build again a Christian 
civilization. It is a magnificent dream. 
As an apostle of idealism and faith and 
the restoration of a true and vital ar- 
tistic instinct among the pgople, we can 
only hail Mr. Cram’s utterance with de- 
light. And so much larger is this main 
issue than any of its details that it 
seems ruthlessly obstructive of a great 
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reform to offer any counter argument or 
seek to weaken any of his positions. 
But let us reflect. Is any real reform 
possible along the lines indicated by Mr. 
Cram? Are his positions in all respects 
historically correct? Is he fair to the 
spirit of the Reformation? Does he per- 
ceive the best in the spirit of our times? 
Is it even remotely possible, if it were 
desirable, to bathe the race-consciousness 
in some great Leathean wave of forget- 
ting that would wipe out of existence the 
past four centuries and begin the onward 
march of civilization again from the 


year 1600? To ask these questions is to 
answer them. In many respects the past 
century alone has accomplished more for 
the uplift of humanity than all the cen- 
turies which preceded it, nor is the vital 
spirit of our own times expressible in a 
development of perpendicular architec- 
ture and all. that it symbolizes. 

#: What Mr. Cram says about Greek art 
does not seem to me to be exactly true. 
Christianity is a vast conglomerate. The 
early Christian fathers borrowed enor- 
mously from Greek philosophy. It is a 
fair question if they did not take more 
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from that source than from the primal 
Palestinian spring of the teaching of the 
Twelve. I think it a fair issue for de- 
bate if Byzantine art is not more accu- 
rately designated as “Christian,” in the 
historical sense, than that which we 
know as “Gothic.” There is much of 
Greek thought in the very bone and 
marrow of Christian teaching. And it 
is difficult to see why the forms of Greek 
architecture should be stigmatized as 
“Pagan” or their influence any more 
paganizing than Gothic architecture. 
That their adaptations to modern use 
kave been generally distressing is true 
enough. But have they been so particu- 
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larly vicious? Have not sins as enor- 
mous been committed under the names of 
all the other styles of architecture, in- 
cluding the Gothic. I have in mind a 
number of “Gothic” buildings that it 
really would not be arson to burn down. 

Similarly we might defend the rights 
of Romanesque architecture to a place 
in the grammar of expression. There 
is no reason, beyond that of imitation of 
the crude infancy of the style, or of a 
modern master or two, why Romanesque 
architecture should be forever coupled 
with Cyclopean masonry and looseness of 
design. There is no reason why modern 
engineering skill should not give to the 














style such a mastery over its own masses 
and their support as to eliminate this 
awkwardness. Construction by  semi- 
circular arches is so enormously practical 
that it appealed at once to the practical 
Romans as the best possible mode of con- 
struction for their gigantic works. It 
used Greek embellishment ignorantly and 
in the later Romanesque and Byzantine 
forms, is far better described as an un- 
developed than a decadent style, what- 
ever of national decadency may have ac- 
companied its growth. 

And it may be that our own Richard- 
son seized upon the style with the sure 
instinct of genius, as the best medium for 
the expression of American institution- 
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al life. The growing use of concrete 
materials is certain to foster construc- 
tion by round arches, and to force our ar- 
chitects to the various developments of 
Roman architecture for the fundamental 
ideas of the styles which they adopt in 
work of any architectural pretension. 

The replacing of straight beams with 
round arches as a means of support does 
not necessarily call for an abandonment 
of refinement of line and restraint in 
composition. There may be sound rea- 
sons for saying that late Renaissance ar- 
chitecture is hopelessly and forever bad, 
that it is not a fit vehicle of modern ar- 
tistic expression. But there can be no 


sound reason for the abandonment of 
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Greek, Romanesque and Byzantine forms 
even from the church architecture of 
today. To say that they cannot express 
Christian devotion is to say what at any 
moment a man of genius in architectural 
design may rise up and prove by his 
works, not by words, to be an unfounded 


assumption. We have reached a_ time 
when, although we are intensely inter- 
ested in all that belongs to our inheri- 
tance from the past, things speak to us 
rather directly from their intrinsic qual- 
ity than from association or reminder, 
much less by renewal of the spirit of the 
times in which that particular form of 
art arose and reached the zenith of its 
glory. To some that may seem equiva- 
lent to saying that we have fallen on 
evil times of cheap and shallow thought 
and feeling. But I think not. It is the 
truest reverence of the past to take all 
that is best of its bequest to us, Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Gothic, and be able 
to close our eyes and ears. to its evil. 
Another point. Mr. Cram is convinced 
of the beneficence of monasticism as an 
institution, and would like to see it flower 
again as a potent means to the attain- 


ment of the “Gothic Quest.” This ap- 
fears even more clearly in his very 
scholarly, enthusiastic and _ beautiful 


work on the ruined abbeys of 
3ritain. 

Now Monasticism died, not because it 
‘vas wiped out by a brutal hostile power. 
No human institution in the history of 
the world ever died from that cause 
alone. Thirteen hundred abbeys in Eng- 
land in flourishing vitality and in one 
short period of one short reign the en- 
tire institution obliterated, not to reap- 
pear with any conspicuous strength in 
all the centuries that followed? Back of 
such an event lies something more than 
a tyrant’s brutality. A hundred times as 
virulent and cruel a persecution only in- 
creased the strength of Protestantism. 
You cannot kill a human institution by 
persecution. ‘When so vast and closelv 
organized an institution as medizval 
Monasticism is concerned, the idea of its 
extinction by all the governments of the 
world led by the most cunning and un- 
scrupulous of men could not accomplish 
that. Such an institution can only die 


Great 
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from one of two causes, or both combin 
ed, the cessation of its usefulness or its 
interior corruption. 

We have sloughed off certain old ty 
rannies in the past few hundred years, 
and we don’t want them back again. We 
have replaced superstitions and ignorance 
with science, and we don’t care to ex- 
change the new for the old. It was no 
divine ichor that made the few so su- 
perior to the many under the old system 
of things, but simply larger opportunity. 
We are in the business today of ex- 
tending that opportunity by free institu- 
tions and popular education, and we are 
not disposed to exchanve these blessings 
for dreamy naves with abjectly kneel- 
ing peasantry on the deep worn pave- 
ments and a few luxurious priests an‘ 
nobles. Not at all. So far as what Mr. 
Cram says aims in that direction, he is 
the doughty knight-errant of a lost 
cause. It is true that we are temovorarily 
sacrificing something. Aves of tvranny 
were always ages of creat building en- 
terprises and wonderful achievements in 
art. and particularly in architecture. The 
unified control of means, power in the 
hands of one or a few, makes the ac- 
coniplishment of certain great desioens 
far easier than under more democratic 
conditions. But education teaches men 
to unite, to co-overate intellioently. to 
select lea:lers and to abide bv law. And 
the soal of our popular education of to- 
day is such a union of force for the ac- 
complishment of great desions as no tv- 
rant either of church or state ever vet 
accomplished The true creed is that 
modern scientific enliehtenment, demo- 
cratic institutions with the widening of 
opportunities and the increase of popular 
education will of themsleves stem the 
tides of materialism that they seem to 
have evoked. 

Monastic institution is in its essence an 
escane from a time-spirit that is felt onlv 
as a hostile force. While here and there 
a strong snirit mav énter and use its or- 
ganic possibilities, in the main its appeal 
always has been, and alwavs will be, to 
those who have not the virilitv to face the 
ficht. There mav be much in our own 
time to develop this spirit of withdraw- 
al, and it may be eagerly fostered by ec- 

















clesiastical zealots, but that an institu- 
tion that once so signally failed, and that 
possessed no more virility than to dis- 
appear before the first breath of opposi- 
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tion, like dew in a morning sun, should 
be the Moses to lead us out of a super- 
suppositious wilderness of materialism is 
scarcely thinkable. 


P. M. 


\ hat hast thou to do with beauty? Go, 
Rob not the market of thy gold 
Nor ask the hireling’s chisel to unfold 

The semblance fine 
Of yonder ancient portico— 
Love’s fingers wrought those marbles, 


What are thine? 





THE SISTERS 
By FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


BOOK II. 


HY father is dead, 


CHAPTER VII—CONTINUED. 
said Deborah calmly. 
“How dost thou know ?” 


cried Ruth. “We do not 


know; I think he will return to my 
mother.” 

“What reasons hast 
thought ?” 
her. i 

“T have sent for him,” said Ruth; she 
lifted her head; but her eyes went past 
Deborah's and fixed themselves on the 
little table behind, and on the key-hole in 
one of the drawers. 

“Thou hast sent for him?” 

“T have sent for him by one who knew 
him, who had succored him in his dis- 
tress.” 

There was that curve at the corner of 
Deborah’s mouth that might have helped 
to make a smile, yet never did. Ruth had 
noticed that Deborah’s smiles came not 
that way. “Thou shouldst be careful 


Ruth,” 


thou for this 
Deborah’s black eyes were on 





how thou dost ask young men to help 
thee, Ruth. They are selfish beings, all 
men; they do naught without prospect 
of reward.” 

“It may not always be so,” said Ruth, 
still with her eyes on the table but striv- 
ing to speak stoutly. 

“It is so with the young man George 
Trowbridge. I have known certain of his 
kin and they were selfish folk before him. 
I have also talked with him on the Sab- 
bath; his is a worldly heart. I fear none 
can lead him to higher things. Take care, 
Ruth. A high calling and a wonderous 
future await thee. Do not spoil it.” 

Ruth looked up. “Why dost thou 
speak so. It is because I have failed thee 
in my speaking. Dost thou now think I 
am not worthy to come after thee?’ 

Then Deborah stepped across the space 
between them and put one arm around 
Ruth’s shoulders and kissed her on the 
forehead. “Ruth, thou has a pure heart 
and an able mind; thou art worthy ; thou 
art the dearest thing I have, and it is my 
greatest wish thou shouldst do my work 
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in the days to come.” 

“Dost thou think it was wrong for me 
to send for my father?’ asked Ruth with 
her lips close to Deborah’s cheek. “My 
mother prayed me to, that she might ask 
forgiveness of him.’’ 

Deborah held her off a little. “Thy 
mother needs no man’s forgiveness. She 
was a good wife to him until his hatred 
for me and her love for me drove her 
away from him. She was a woman above 
most women, Ruth.” 

“Perchance when my father 
she will recover.” 


Deborah looked at Ruth with that little 
catch of her lip, then put her gently away. 

Through the most of the winter the 
snow lay fence-high, forbidding and im- 
passible, yet there were milder days, even 
in winter’s heart when Ruth could go out 
and down the’road of Beulah and look in 
the direction of the Trowbridge place. 
Although it stood on a hill she could not 
see so far and no one ever came toher by 
the road, sometimes of unbroken white- 
ness, sometimes of grayly melting snow. 

One day Ruth stood at the bend of 
the road. Her mother had said to her a 
little before: 

“Ruth, why does he not come? Is it 
not almost time? It is time for me, why 
not for him?” 

And Ruth whispering, “He will come 
soon, mother,’ had flung on her cloak 
and tied on her bonnet and had come out 
into the chill of the winter’s day. 

How hateful it seemed to her now, the 
long unresponsive stretches of cold, un- 
broken white, the line of road and field 
blotted out in one monotonous sweep. 
The trees gray in the fore ground, black 
in the distance showed each line of usli- 
ness and each curve of grace. The river 
was at one side of her, a dull gray strip 
relieving the borders of white; on the 
other side was the road, and beyond it 
the trees, standing shoulder to shoulder 
with touches of sympathy in their brave 
nakedness. There was no sun on any- 
thing, there was no sound; the stillness of 
a winter’s day was about her like the 
silence of death—a cold, naked, shivering, 
speechless death. Ruth shuddered and 
turning, walked back where awaited the 
reality of the thing she had seen. Then 


comes 
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just as she came into Beulah, the sun 
burst out of the clouds at the West, the 
sky turned to clear burnished gold, the 
clouds above flushed pink, the snow glit- 
tered dazzlingly, and long soft purple 
lines stretched here and there upon it as 
the shadows subdued the glare. 

And Ruth smiled, her face changing 
with nature’s, and she went up the path 
to the door of the Sister’s house with a 
light, relieved heart. 

Mary Bennett met her at the door with 
a white, troubled face. 

“Oh, Ruth,” she cried, tearfully, 
“Come at once. Thy mother is dead.” 

The reflection of the sunset glory died 
from Ruth’s eyes. She rushed up the 
stairs and into her mother’s room. Her 
long cloak flew behind her. The Sister 
was kneeling by her mother’s bed, but 
Ruth almost pushed her aside and flung 
herself down on her knees with an in- 
articulate cry. At the sound of Ruth’s 
voice, Sarah opened her eyes and looked 
straight into Ruth’s brown ones. 

“Why, John,” she said quietly, “thou 
are come. Wilt thou forgive me?” 

“Yea, Sarah,’ said Ruth, with a quick 
perception. “I forgive, I—” 

But there was no need to finish, for 
the peaceful smile on Sarah’s face was 
already fixed in death. 


. CHAPTER VIII. 


After a certain period of rest, 
Deborah began, with wonderful tact 
to interest Ruth in the work of Beulah, 
making her useful and necessary in many 
branches. To her was given what had 
been her mother’s especial care, the man- 
agement of the finances of the colony. 

“Thy mother was a wonderful woman, 
Ruth,” said the Sister, the day she took 
from the upper drawer in her little ta- 
ble, the great ledger and made ready to 
explain its method to Ruth, who, from 
helping her mother, already understood 
most of it. “But thou must be stronger 
than she.” 

“Why should I?” Ruth flushed quick- 
ly at the implication against her mother. 

“Because a woman who would lead, 
must be the strongest of her kind, strong 
in the strength of the Lord and fearing 
naught but him. I have never been 





















fearful, I have never paused when my 
work was before me, and however hard 
the way seemed, neither man nor woman 
kas stayed the course I knew to be right. 
So must thou go on, Ruth.” 


Ruth looked up, her face quivering, 
“Oh, I fear me I shall never be strong. 
I feel so poor and weak.” 

“Thou wilt soon be over this, Ruth, 
when thou dost get again to thy work; 
strength comes with labor. Let us look 
through the accounts now and I will ex- 
plain it well to thee. Didst thou get the 
monies sent yesterday from thy prop- 
erty by Patience and her husband,” 

“Yes,” answered Ruth. 

“Then thou must enter it beneath the 
other sums,” said Deborah pointing with 
her slender finger. 

“Is that where my mother’s money has 
always been,” said Ruth; she looked up 
at Deborah with surprise. “In the gen- 
eral funds of the society?” 

“Yea, Ruth, have we not all things 
in common?” asked Deborah smiling. 

“But—” began Ruth and she stared 
at the size of the sum equal to the con- 
tributions of many other followers. 


“Ruth, there were many years when 
I did all for thee and thy mother, nor 
begrudged thee anything. Later your 
mother hath been prospered together 
with me, and that is why we live thus 
in peace and plenty.” 

“Oh, yea,—yea—”’ said Ruth hurried- 
ly. Then she glanced up at Deborah. 
“But it is not all mine, ifi—my—father is 
living.” 

“He is not living Ruth,” said Deborah 
softly ; she touched the hair of the bowed 
head. “Perchance the Lord hath taken 
all from thee that thou mayest the better 
do His will.’’ 

“Oh, how could He?” asked Ruth. 
Then, at Deborah’s rebuking glance, 
she burst into tears. “Forgive me.” 

Deborah stroked her hair. “Indeed 
I do forgive thee, thou hast had a hard 
winter, but I know full well that now 
with thy heart in the work it shall pros- 

er.” 

7 But however hard she tried, it seem- 
ed to Ruth, she could not wholly lose 
herself in what had formerly been all 
her life to her. Her thoughts were of- 
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ten with the young man whom she had 
sent on what might have been a danger- 
ous as well as a fruitless quest. And 
now she began to watch eagerly for the 
blue of the river to show through the 
gray of the ice, for the brown sodden 
earth to peer above the snow. It seem- 
ed to her that on the first day when it 
was possible to ride down the road, she 
would travel to the Beekham’s house and 
ask if anything was known of George 
Trowbridge. But many days went by, 
and still she was hindered from her lit- 
tle trip, not by the roads or snow, but 
by the Sister’s orders. Deborah had al- 
ways something to keep Ruth’s heart and 
hands and mind busy. But at last Ruth 
resolved to wait no longer, for the snow 
had indeed gone, and the promise of 
spring was at hand. 

“T must ride a little today,” she said 
to the Sister. “I am longing for it and 
my horse too, I know wants to be out.” 

“Then go, ’twill do thee good; but 
only a short distance, Ruth, I want to 
trust thee.” 

Ruth flushed and looked away. “I 
would thou didst,’ she said in a low 
tone. 

As Ruth rode away from Beulah, for 
the first time since the fall, she felt al- 
most light hearted. There was the tang 
of winter in the air beneath the sun of 
spring. Her eyes glowed, with the joy 
of life as it came back to her; her 
cheeks flushed with the joy of her exer- 
cise. A flock of birds alighting on the 
still bare branches of a tree, chattered 
out at her before she came to them and 
then flew away with a flutter as she went 
past. “For lo, the winter is past and the 
time of the singing of the birds is come,” 
said Ruth to herself softly, and smiling 
and sighing as she did so. 

She went over the spongy road break- 
ing into the fallowness of spring, then 
on to the Beekham house. Here she 
would inquire if anything was known of 
George Trowbridge; her face grew 
grave and her lip quivered at the thought. 
How useless seemed his quest, now that 
it could be no happiness to her mother. 
Yet this lost man was her father, he too 
had suffered. Perhaps she could make 
it up to him for the loneliness he had 
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endured. She was now in front of the 
Beekham house. 

At the sound of her horse James Fos- 
ter peered around the corner of the 
house, and then came quickly towards 
the gate. But she had dismounted and 
had fastened her horse before he had 
reached her. 

“I would see Sister Beekham, James,” 
she said as she came towards him. 

He did not answer at once. He stood 
still staring at her. Her life of quiet 
seclusion had brought a look of deep 
peace to her face; the winter’s strug- 
gle and strain had only deepened its 
strength; there was an older look on 
the face which had so long been too 
child-like for its years, but it had only 
enhanced her beauty. 

“What is the matter, James?” she ask- 
ed, looking at him. 

He stammered. “It—it has been so 
long a time since I have seen thee, 
Ruth, I did not know how beautiful 
thou wert.” 

“James Foster, what wicked vanity 
art thou speaking?’ cried Ruth sweep- 
ing past him into the house. 

Dame Beekham straightened her broad 
‘fivure from the fire and gave Ruth glad 
welcome. 

“Such a winter as it had been,” she 
cried. “May I never pass such anoth- 
er. I will go to Beulah next winter 
whether I find a tenant for my farm or 
not. And so lonely!” 

“But thou didst have James to comfort 
thee,” Ruth leaned avainst the door- 
frame and looked smilingly into the 
room. 

“James Foster,” Widow Beekham’s 
wide mouth spread the farther across her 
broad face. “What comfort is James 
Foster? Only to tend the stock if he 
must, and between times sitting lost over 
a book. And what book think ye?” 

“Doubtless the Holy Word?” said 
Ruth. 

“And that is what I thoucht, so lofty 
was he when I did interrupt his reading, 
and so cleverly did he hold his book 
under the Bible cover. But ‘twas no 
Bible. ’Tis a romance.” The word flung 
at Ruth, fraught with wickedest mean- 
ing to the disciples of the Sister, caused 
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her to open mouth and eyes. 

“Oh, Sister Beekham,”’ Ruth shook 
her head gravely. ‘““Thou must not accuse 
him wrongfully. Didst thou not tell 
me thou couldst not read thyself? How 
dost thou know ?” 

“Caleb told me,” a thick red covered 
the broad cheeks. “And thou canst see 
it, I hid it from him. I found it be- 
neath his bed.” 

“Thou shouldst not have done that,” 
said Ruth; but when the dame whipped 
out from a capacious pocket somewhere, 
a small thick volume, she so far left 
her station from the door and thought 
of what ’twas proper as to peep over the 
widow’s shoulder. 

“Thou hast it upside down, I cannot 
read,” whispered Ruth, her own pulse 
beat quickly with the excitement of look- 
ing on her first romance. “Yes, yea, 
now I see—” 

“Oh,—Oh, turn a page,” for Ruth her- 
self would not touch the book. “How 
brave he is! Nay, nay, thou must not, it 
is not right,’ and though the woman 
turned a page beneath Ruth’s nose, Ruth 
looked up and away. 

“But Sister Beekham, it was most un- 
kind of thee to take it from him. lt 
must—be—very—trying not to know 
what happened at the end.” 

The dame nodded smilingly at her. 
“That’s why I took it, so as to try him. 
What think thee he has done for me. He 
has told the Sister that Caleb did come 
here too often and that is why he could 
not visit me till yesterday.” Dame 
3eekam chuckled, then sobered in an 
instant as a shadow fell on the doorway. 
The book was whipped under the wo- 
man’s apron. 

“Thou hast not been to Beulah for 
some time?” Ruth hurriedly turned to- 
ward him with her sweetest smile. 

“And much to my sorrow,” said 
James. 

Ruth went on with that ever-present 
and ever-vital topic, common to all ages 
and all times: “The spring is coming, 
‘tis a beautiful day.” 

“Yes,”’ said James, moving uneasily. 

“Do not let me keep thee, James, if 
thou hast an errand.” 

“Oh, ‘tis nothing, so long as thou dost 
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stay, Ruth, I am glad to leave all else.” 

“Thou art foolish, James, go and do 
thy errand.” 

James rose in reluctant obedience and 
went into an inner room. Ruth flew for- 
ward to the fire. 

“He is gone to look for his book. Now 
we will have a scene,” said the widow. 

“But Sister Beekham,” whispered 
Ruth, “Do you know aught of George 
Trowbridge? Has he yet returned?” 

“Nay, I know not, and a fine young 
man, not like James Foster—But his man 
came down the road today and said 
something of expecting him—why—yea, 
‘twas—today.” 

“T think I must go,” 
riedly, then she turned back. 
do not like for thee to have all 
blame of the book.” ' 

“Whose fault is it, if not mine. Mv 
shoulders are broad enouch to bear the 
blame.” The widow chuckled. “T shall 
accuse him of reading a romance.” “Go 
now, if thou wouldst go alone. Oh, we 
have high words often, ’tis all we can do 
for change from dullness.” 

Here the inner door opened 
and: James Foster appeared. 

“Sister Beekham, hast thou been prvy- 
ing about my room?” 

“What hast thou done?” he roared. 
Ruth shivered nervously at the sound, 
but at a wink from the widow’s eyes 
slipped out of the house and to ne gate 
to unfasten her horse. 

She went quickly up the road hex to- 
ward the Trowbridge place. When 
she came almost opposite the high white 
house with its shining, imposing pillars, 
she drew rein and waited. If he had re- 
turned why should he not come to her? 
And yet it was her errand on which he 
had gone. She sat hesitating on her 
horse, when suddenly she saw coming 
around the corner of the road, a coach 
drawn by two horses. Her breath 
came a little quicker as she sat there 
waiting, almost in front of the gate. 
Just above, the house showed renewed 
signs of life; a black woman in a tur- 
ban came to the door and looked down 
the road; a man from the barn stood 
looking at the coach also. When the 
carriage came opposite the gate, a man 


said Ruth hur- 
“But I 
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opened the door and stepped out. Ruth 
bent forward on her horse, a little anx- 
ious smile dawning on her face. Then 
she drew back; it was no one she knew, 
evidently a servant, who opened the 
gate and then made as if to return to 
the carriage. 

Then she heard her name 
“Miss Williams, is that you?” 

It came from the coach and she tried 
to bend enough to see within, urging her 
horse a little nearer. She caught a 
glimpse of the man inside,—a man so 
pale and shaken compared with his for- 
mer look of health that Ruth with a 
cry, heedlessly slipped from her horse 
and leaving it, pressed forward to the 
carriage door. At this the man waiting 
at the gate, in obedience to some word 
from the carriage, turned and went up 
the steps toward the house. 

Ruth gave a little cry peering into the 
gloom of the carriage. 

“Oh, thou hast come back. But, alas! 
Thou art sick! Prithee what is it?” 

She grasped the half-opened door with 
a tense hand, her face looked frightened. 

George Trowbridge answered, speak- 
ing slowly, almost painfully. “I am so 
sorry, I could not find your father. Ev- 
erything was against me; the season, and 
he had gone so far—lI tried to follow 
—but I was taken ill. There were many 
hardships and difficulties—” 

“Oh, I should not have let thee—” 
cried Ruth; she put out her trembling, 
warm young hand and touched one of 
the tired ones lying on his knee. Then 
she withdrew hers quickly as his turned 
beneath her touch. 

He smiled and shook his head. “It 
is nothing,” he said. “I am onlv a lit- 
tle shaken up, though I have had a rough 
time of it. I think your father—was— 
is—among the Indians—but although I 
went to them—lI could not seem to get 
on the right trail.” 

Ruth stood looking at him through 
a soft mist of tears. 

“T am quite alone now,” she whisper- 
ed. “Quite alone. It is too late for 


called. 


” 


my mother now—she. too, has -one.”’ 
Her face was working, she put up her 
hands to hide it. 
“Have you no one left?’ he asked, 
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leaning forward a little, with added in- 
terest. 

“Oh, yea, the Sister,” Ruth took down 
her hands with a last composing sob. 
“She is my father and my mother, yet 
sometimes I feel—quite alone.” 

“She is kind to you?” he asked. 

“Kind, yea, she is a saint.” 

“Tf there is anything I can do for 
you.” 

“Thee do for me—” cried Ruth. “Oh, 
do not speak so. Thou hast done too 
much: for me already. Thou art sick 
and suffering and it is my fault. For- 
give me, I pray thee. What can I do 
to repay thee? Who will nurse thee?” 

He shook his head and laughed light- 
ly. “Oh, I need little nursing, and 
Dinah will do that. I am only tired 
and weak. But when I am well—if I 
come to see you in Beulah—will you give 
me a welcome, Miss Williams?” 

“Oh, yea, come, do come,” cried 
Ruth, “but this is so little. | I cannot 
bear to see thee weak who wert so 
strong—” her sweet voice broke this 
time, and the tears near to the surface 
of her eyes formed and hung on her 
lashes. 

“Why, Miss Williams,” he put out his 
hand toward hers resting on the coach 
door. “Do you not know that for you I 
would gladly do a harder service twice 
over ?” 

Ruth’s sweet lips parted, her moist 
eyes widened. “Nay, I did not know,” 
she breathed softly. She almost fell 
back against the wheel, she put one 
hand before her eyes. 

“T did not know,” she repeated. 

Then suddenly from around the bend 
of the road, before they were aware, 
two coach horses were almost upon 
them. The wheel against which Ruth 
was leaning moved, she sprang upon the 
step and clutched at the swaying door 
of George Trowbridge’s coach. He 
reached out, his hand closed on her 
arm. Then, past the step where Ruth 
clung, went the great steaming bodies 
of two horses, then two more. The big 
traveling coach had almost stopped when 
it came opposite to George Trowbridge’s 
carriage. Then Ruth stepped down 
from her perch, annoyed that two women 
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were staring at her from the window of 
their coach. The space between the two 
sets of wheels was scant; George Trow- 
bridge leaned out of the door with his 
hand still on her arm. 

“Take care,” he said. “There is not 
room between the wheels. Wait a mo- 
ment, do not get down—” 

Then a woman’s voice interrupted 
him: “La! Mr. Trowbridge, who expect- 
ed to see you here! I thought I recog- 
nized that voice.” A woman's face, 
plump and rather blowsy, was looking 
out of the larger coach, from the man’s 
to Ruth’s face with unpleasant scrutiny. 
Ruth longed to move away; but the 
space was narrow and if the wheels 
moved, she might be caught. 

“Why, how do you do, Mrs. Lawton 
and Miss Lawton. Who thought to see 
you so far from home.” He spoke eas- 
ily. 

“La, ’tis strange and monstrous un- 
comfortable !”’ 

Ruth was looking away now; but she 
had marked the elegance of the coach, 
the handsome hood around the plump 
face, the showy pelisse as the woman 
threw back a protecting mantle. 


“My bones do ache with the shaking 
up along this vile road. To think any 
one can live in this God-forsaken spot. 
We thought we’d never reach here, and 
even now are not at our journey’s end.” 

“My house is just above. Will vou 
not stop and refresh yourselves. 

“La, no, though ’tis monstrous kind 
of you. What a lovely place it is—such 
a view and—” 

Here broke in another voice, ready 
and challenging. Ruth did not look 
again, but she felt that the second speak- 
er was younger and prettier than the 
first. “Do we not see your place from 
the window, with the pillars of white? 
So that’s what keeps you from the city 
so much—or are there other charms—” 
There was a little gurele of laughter ac- 
companying the last words. 

Ruth stiffened and turned white; 
George Trowbridge looked toward her: 
“Mrs. Lawton, let me introduce to you 
Miss Williams, and Miss Williams, Miss 
Lawton. Doubtless you saw her stand- 
ing in the road as you swept along. She 

























was greeting me on my return home and 
came near to being struck down by your 
leaders. Her horse was frightened and 
bolted. Doubtless it is hard to remem- 
ber that our country roads are narrower 
than your city ones.” 

The embarrassed color left Ruth’s 
cheeks for a moment. She turned and 
looked gavely into the eyes of the older 
lady. and then at the younger, inclining 
her head a little. 

“Williams!” said Mrs. Lawton snap- 
ping her black eyes at Ruth. “And 
what is your Christian name, may I 
ask ?” 

“Ruth,” answered Ruth with her 
steady eyes unwavering. 

“Well, well, child!’ cried Mrs. Law- 
ton, and she leaned forward eagerly. “TI 
know you well, and many a time have 
I trotted you on my knee. Surely you 
know of Martha Lawton!” 

“The Sister’s sister in the flesh?” 
Ruth smiled and leaned forward on her 
side. 

“Her sister,” said Mrs. Lawton nod- 
ding with a strange little smile. “And 
I am on my way to see her. The doc- 
tor says the air is excellent here and 
tis deadly quiet. Dolly is worn out 
with her winter in the city. It has been 
monstrous gay—” 

“Though you were not there, Mr. 
Trowbridge—” Dolly nodded at him 
across her mother, her round little face, 
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with its bright, red cheeks and sparkling 


eyes, gave Ruth a strange start. How 
pretty she was! And oh, the furbelows 
beneath the chin, the feathers above the 
coquettish curls of dark hair! 

“And we were just about to ask the 
way to Beulah.” 

“T can show thee,” said Ruth smiling 
gently on the pretty face, then back to 
the mother. 

“Then come and get in our coach di- 
rectly,’ commanded Mrs. Lawton. 

“Mamma, perhaps she were going 
driving with Mr. Trowbridge.” 

Ruth bit her lip, but George answered 
laughing, “Miss Williams is too chary of 
her favors for that.” 

Ruth spoke quietly, “I shall be glad 
to return with thee since my horse is 
gone.” 


She slipped forward, past the door of 
George Trowbridge’s coach and turned 
toward him as she did so, saying: 

“T thank thee.” 

“For what?” he asked. 

“For all things,” she whispered quick- 
ly. In a moment more she was in Mrs. 
Lawton’s gay travelling coach with its 
man behind and in front, its cushions 
and comforts within, and its gay adorn- 
ings without. Then they were off. Dolly 
waved her hand behind her, toward the 
other coach; but Ruth sat straight and 
unsmiling in her place. 


, 


(To be continued.) 


WHEN PINAFORE WAS THE CRAZE 


By ROBERT GRAU 


It was at the Boston Museum, a thea- 
tre of great historic worth, in 1879, that 
the nautical opera by Sir W. S. Gilbert 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan, entitled, “H. 
M. S. Pinafore,” was first prominently 
revealed in this country. The delicious 
satire had been presented in_ garbled 
form in cities of the one-night-stand 
class shortly before, but it was the Bos- 
ton production that first brought the pub- 
lic to a realization of the beauties of the 
score and the dry and unique humor of 





the libretto. It was, too, the first of 
the Bab ballad series to find vogue in 
America, an earlier work of the same au- 
thor and composer, “The Sorcerer,” not 
having been produced in this country, 
save by amateurs, until after the “Pina- 
fore” craze had developed. 

The Boston Museum at this time was 
under the dignified direction of R. M. 
Field, a manager who distinguished him- 
self by maintaining a stock company for 
a quarter of a century, and enduring 
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much financial loss rather than succumb 
to the plan of producing combinations. 
He did not alter his policy until a sur- 
vival of the model organization which 
the Boston Museum housed threatened 
the utter obliteration of his financial re- 
sources. 


As an illustration of the calibre and 
versatility of the company Field main- 
tained, it need only be stated that to pre- 
sent “Pinafore” it was not necessary to 
engage a single outside player or sing- 
er; and considering the character of the 
work, together with its absolute new- 
ness, its presentation by the Museum 
Stock Company must be regarded as an 
event of historic importance. The run 
was a long one, and during the season 
of 1880 and 1881 Boston had several 
companies simultaneously presenting this 
wholesome operatta. 

At this period the Standard Theatre 
in New York (afterwards called the 
Manhattan), now demolished to make 
way for the Gimbel store), was under 
the directibn of William Henderson and 
James C. Duff, and the former was not 

‘asnering with the famous productions 
he had evolved, so the two proceeded to 
Reston and were so impressed with 
“Pinafore” that they at once began to or- 
sanize for a lavish-production of it at 
the Standard Theatre. The cast was 
perhaps the most evenly balanced of anv 
tire. comprising, as it did, a Miss Mills 
as Josephine, Verona Tarbeau, who made 
her stage debut as Hebe. and Estelle 
Mortimer, as Buttercup. The male roles 
were excellently cast. Thomas Whiffen 
as the Admiral was never apvroached in 
the character: William Davidee was a 
superb Dick Deadeve, while the minor 
roles and the chorus could not well have 
been improved upon. 

The first night saw an audience of fair 
size, but the hits were so pronounced, 
and the praise from the press was so 
unanimous that the sale of seats for fu- 
ture performances was unprecedented. 
This particular production ran an entire 
season to audiences which tested the ca- 
nacity to the theatre. These were the 
davs of unprotected authors and com- 
posers, and the fact that this immensely 
successful operetta was public property 
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caused the inauguration of the “Pina- 
fore” craze. No opera, play or staze 
presentation of any period ever had the 
prolonged and plethoric vogue which 
befell this unprotected effort of the two 
British geniuses. 

It is no exaggeration to state that in 
the spring of 1880 five distinct presen- 
tations of the opera were given simul- 
taneously in New York, while on tour 
the various circuits were literally stam- 
peded with hastily gathered troupes, 
some of which gave the work in such 
mutilated form that their existence was 
of short duration; and it is also recalled 
that in some of the college cities these 
barnstorming expeditions met with so 
vigorous a reception that it causel a 
scarcity of vegetables and “hen fruit” in 
their respective vicinities—at least such 
were the tales recorded at the time. 

This mania for “Pinafore” reached its 
height in the fall of 1880 when there 
came into being juvenile “Pinafore” 
companies. These were by no means in- 
ferior; in fact, some of our best known 
stage favorites of this day were gradu- 
ated from the comnanies directed by J. 
H. Haverly and “Bob” Miles. Julia 
Marlowe was conspicuous in the latter’s 
organization, as were also Pauline Hall 
and Sallie Cohen, while in the Haverly 
company Arthur and Jenny Dunn were 
prominent. But it was the Church Choir 
Opera Company which had the greatest 
artistic success of all of the various or- 
ganizations that sought to benefit from 
the great public desire to hear the work 
of the English collaborators. J. H. Hav- 
erly, then in the height of his spectacu- 
lar managerial career, aided and abet- 
ted by Will J. Davis, gave one of the 
finest renderings of the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan opera from a musical point of 
view, that was heard anywhere. ‘This 
was with the Church Choir Opera Com- 
pany, and it was in this production that 
Jessie Bartlett (afterwards Mrs. Davis) 
was seen and heard in her incomparable 
renditicn of Buttercup, and John Mc- 
Wade, the one-armed baritone and best 
of Captain Corcorans, was first heard. 

The success of the Haverly produc- 
tion was the incentive for the organiza- 
tion of the famous Boston Ideal Opera 
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Company, which gave “Pinafore” with 
a truly ideal cast, including Henry Clay 
Barnabee, Tom Karl, Myron Whitney, 
George Frothingham, Charles Mac- 
Donald, Marie Stone and Jessie Bartlett 
Davis. For several years this remark- 
able cast held together, afterwards add- 
ing other operas and finally merging in- 
to the Bostonians, which latter organi- 
zation for fifteen years held a prosperous 
vogue and was regarded as the standard 
light opera organization of this country. 
Only the fact that some of the principals 
reached the age limit, which a discrim- 
inating public so surely determines, 
brought the achievements of the Bos- 
tonians to an end. 

The most remarkable and uniaue pres- 
entation of the famous operetta of which 
I write, was the one given by the first 
of all the church choir companies. This 
was the Philadelphia enterprise, organiz- 
ed by Thomas F. Hall, an old-time ac- 
tor-manager who had a long and honor- 
able career in the Quaker City. The 
financial sponsor of the organization was 
John Gorman, who presided long over 
the fortunes of a cafe adjoining the 
Chestnut Street Opera House in that 
city. Gorman’s name _ headed the an- 
nouncements, and the production was 
first heard in Horticultural Hall in Phil- 
adelphia. The excellence of the render- 
ing and the perfect distribution of the 
roles attracted the attention of Manager 
Hall, who was at the time acting man- 
ager of the Walnut Street theatre, where 
it drew enormous audiences long after 
the vogue of the work had begun to de- 
cline elsewhere, and this, too, in the sum- 
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mer of 1882, through a period of in- 
tense heat. This production, by far the 
best of all the “Pinafores,” drew all New 
York to Daly’s Theatre. In this com- 
pany Louis De Lange, who later became 
prominent as a comedian and _ play- 
wright, was the admiral and one of the 
best ever heard in that role. 

As an illustration of the remarkable 
financial results which were achieved by 
the Philadelphia enterprise, it remains 
to be stated that during the “dog” days 
of August, in cities like Hartford and 
New Haven, receipts in excess of $2,500 
for a single performance were recorded. 

“Pinafore” started the comic opera 
fad, which prevailed for a full decade, 
and was followed by “The Mascot,” 
which, being also unprotected, was given 
simultaneously throughout the country 
by a score of companies. A similar fate 
was accorded to “Olivette,” and then 
came the other Gilbert and Sullivan op- 
eras, “Patience,” “Pirates of Penzance,” 
“Yeoman of the Guard,” “The Gondo- 
liers,” “Tolanthe’’ and finally “The Mi- 
kado,” which duplicated to a great de- 
gree the “Pinafore” craze. 

John Stetson alone of American man- 
agers recognized the rights of the author 
and composer, while their efforts were 
at the mercy of the producers, and he 
was accorded by R. D’Oyle Carte the 
sole rights of production in all their suc- 
cesses. His method of procedure to sus- 


tain the tenability of his position would 
make a far longer recital than would be 
permitted by limitations of space at this 
time. 
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THE TAUNTON PAGEANT 


MONG the many earnest efforts 
A to replace the traditional Fourth 

of July celebration with some- 

thing less brutal and more enjoy- 
able, the public entertainment at Taun- 
ton, stands out as among the :aost con- 
spicuously successful. 

The central feature of the Taunton 
celebration was an historical pageant un- 
der the title of a “Pageant of Patriot- 
ism.” It was given on the shores of 
Sabbatia Lake, a beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter with wooded banks which added 
much to the beauty of the spectacle and 
the outdoor spirit and social enjoyment 
among the spectators. The book of the 
pageant was prepared by Mr. Ralph Da- 
vol, a young writer of Taunton, of con- 
siderable journalistic experience, whose 


work has occasionally appeared in the 
pages of the New England Magazine. 
Mr. Davol’s work is the best judged by 
its result in producing a pageant that 
was universally praised and enjoyed. 
Local history was interwoven with the 
printed story, and the entire result coulc 
not have been other than a stimulus to 
civic spirit and national. patriotism. The 
book opens with a brief account of the 
settlement of the town, as follows: “The 
lands and waters of Cohannet were 
doubtless celebrated for the grandeur of 
their forests and for an abundance of 
fish and game. The banks of the Teti- 
quet in its course to the waters of the 
Narragansett were favorite places of re- 
sort for the Aberiquies, and the trails 
of the Wampanoags led to the attrac- 
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tive lakes and shores of a delightful do- 
main. 

“Edward Winslow, afterwards gover- 
nor of Plymouth Colony, and Stephen 
Hepkins on their way to the home of 
Massasoit, in 1621, were the first of the 
Pilgrims to travel this region, and John 
Winthrop, Jr., son of the Governor of 
the Massachusetts Colony, sailed down 
the Great River in 1636. 

“No permanent settlement of the Eng- 
lish was effected here till the coming of 
Elizabeth Pole, a noble gentlewoman of 
Somersetshire, and her associates in 
1637, and the final purchase of the lands 
of Cohannet which, with its civil and 
military organizations, became known in 
1639, as the town of Taunton, situated 
in the heart of the Old Colony.” 

In the prologue Father Time comes 
down the hills chanting, as fairies and 
wood sprites dance about him. The bur- 
den of his song is “What have ye 
wrought for liberty?” The verses for 
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this chant were composed by Rev. P. 
W. Sprague, and the music by W. J. 
Clemsar. 

The first scene depicts American In- 
dians at home, the second the Discovery 
of America, with the landing of Colum- 
bus, etc. An interlude of Spanish 
dances suggests the rejoicing in Spain 
over the return of Columbus. 

The second episode shifts the scene 
to a Sunday afternoon in Taunton, old 
England about 1600, and introduces us 
to well known historic characters, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Roundheads and cava- 
liers. 

A second interlude, a “Dance of the 
Waves,” by Miss Tanner is intended to 
suggest the crossing of the ocean by 
the Pilgrims, who were, doubtless, other- 
wise beguiled, as a matter of fact, dur- 
ing that epoch-making voyage! 

The next scene brings us to the be- 
ginnings of Taunton in New England, 
and shows us Elder Brewster, Governor 
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Carver, Miles Standish, John 
Samoset and others. 

We are then carried to the Court of 
King. George III, where we meet His 
Majesty himself, Pitt, Gage, Ben Frank- 
lin and the lords and ladies of the court. 
This is followed by a scene on Taunton 
Green on the eve of the American Rev- 
olution. 

A general tableau of all the charac- 
ters, music and a brief patriotic ad- 
dress form the finale. 

The celebration was in charge of a 


Alden, 


<-eetabt oe 
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author of the Pageant book, Ralph Da- 
vol of Taunton. 

Many others, too many to mention, 
took a very active part in ensuring the 
success of the undertaking, while ap- 
proximately two hundred and fifty of 
the young men and women of the city 
took part as characters in the various 
scenes. The costuming of this large 
number, a work which was particularly 
well done, must have cost the committee 
in charge of that feature much serious 
study and work. The committee consist- 
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general committee headed by Mayor 
William S. Woods, and committees from 
the Woman’s Club, the D. A. R., and the 
Teachers’ Club. 

The chairman of the program commit- 
tee was Mr. Joshua E. Crane, the Direc- 
tor of Dramatics, Mr. James Gilbert of 
Boston, the Director of Dances, Miss 
Virginia Tanner of Boston, Director of 
Music, Frederick W. Howe of Taunton, 





ed of Mrs. Walter H. Haskell, Mrs. 
George A. Congdon, Mrs. Albert L. 
Ward, Mrs. Edwin M. S. Chandler, Mrs. 
Frederick S. Culver, and Miss Florence 
W. Davol. 

Altogether, the Taunton Pageant will 
be studied with interest by other com- 
munities as an interesting contribution to 
the solution of the Fourth of July 
problem. 
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THE PURCHASE OF TAUNTON FROM THE INDIANS BY ELIZABETH POLE 


A brief extract from the libretto may 
be of special interest and value to those 
planning similar undertakings. 

INTERLUDE. 

“Dance of the Waves’ by Miss [an- 
ner to indicate the Pilgrims crossing the 
ocean. 

EPISODE II. 

Scene II.—Beginnings of New Eng- 
land Taunton. 

Principles—Elder Brewster, Gov. Car- 
ver, Miles Standish, John Alden, Samo- 
set, Priscilla, Elizabeth Pole, Massasoit, 
Richard Williams, James Leonard, Puri- 
tan men, women, Indians, small Indian 
Boy, and Drummer. 

During the dance of the waves, three 
shallops appear around west end of 
“Clark’s Island” behind which Mayflow- 
er is anchored. Pilgrims sing Duke St., 
as they land on Plymouth Rock.  Pil- 
grims kneel as Brewster, standing, of- 
fers prayer of thanksgiving. 

Brewster—‘We lift up our eyes unto 
the Lord God of Hosts as we render 
thanksgiving for our entry into a safe 
harbor of shelter in this desert wilder- 





ness. Grant unto us, thy servants, to 
humble ourselves before thee to seek a 
right way for our children and for our 
substance. May. we remain thy people 
and our land become the Garden of the 
Lord, a place of righteousness and peace 
for our posterity forever.” 

Men build log house. Women take 
out washing, spinning-wheel, pewter 
and a cradle. “Perhaps our descend- 
ants will quarrel to own these _ sacred 
heirlooms from the Mayflower,” (laugh- 
ter). Samoset enters exclaiming, “Wel- 
come, Englishmen.” He brings basket 
of corn. Drummer by log house calls 
Pilgrimg to meeting. Carver: “Sus- 
pend for one day your cares and your 
labors and come to this wedding, kind 
friends and good neighbors.” John and 
Priscilla walk hand in hand. 

3rewster—‘The Lord has sifted the 
English nation to sow good seed in New 
England.” 

While Brewster speaks, an Indian 
runs in with a snake’s skin filled with 
arrows. Standish turns it out and fills 
it with shot and returns it to messenger. 
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(Continued from page 564.) 


CHAPTER VII—CONTINUED. 


“Exactly. To speak to you plainly 
and I dare say not very flatteringly, Mr. 
Carr, you are much too great a fool in 
my opinion to be a very bright and shin- 
ing success in the criminal line. I am 
still in the dark to an extent as to Gallo- 
way’s murderer. Maybe you ought to 
have killed him—maybe you would have 
been justified in doing so—I don’t know 
as to that. But you didn’t do it!” 

“Did Butler?” 

A new timbre in his low tones made 
his words impressive. “I do not know 
that I am ready to ask that question 
just yet,” I said quietly. “Mr. Butler 
is not at all averse to making a cat’s 
paw of you, young gentleman, in order 
to save burning his own fingers. So 
much I know. I know also that you are 
doing your very best to play directly into 
his hands.” 

“Butler and his wife are my very good 
friends,” he said rather stiffly. 

I smiled. . “Until that friendship 
proves too costly—yes,” I said indiffer- 
ently. “I fail to see where you can 
lose anything by an investigation of the 
affair—a merciless and ricid one—Carr. 
Your name is already involved—” 

His smouldering anger flared into 
flames again. He would have spoken 
but I checked him. 

“T have been on the force a good manv 
years, Carr,” I said gently. “Please re- 
member that. I dealt directly and per- 
sonally with the criminal classes long 
before you were born. It was my busi- 
ness to train my mental perceptions so 
that I could detect a member of the 
class I hunted, as relentlessly as the trap- 
per names the wild things of the wood. 
If I know anything at all, I know it 
when I am brought face to face with a 
deliberate violator of the law. I tell you 
frankly I know that you do not belong 


to that class. There is another thing 
that | want you to think about. I have 
seen many a convicted murderer sent 
to the electric chair or to the gallows. 
I have known then that the sentence 
although seemingly cruel was really most 
merciful, I have known others who were 
condemned to long terms of imprison- 
ment—and have known at the time that 
whether they realized it or not, death 
would really have been a milder and 
more merciful sentence. | have known 
still others who left the court-room 
with a heavier burden to bear and a still 
more inexorable fate to face. Believe 
me, lad, the simple verdict, ‘Not Proven,’ 
is the very hardest thing of all to bear.” 

The color had died out of the man’s 
face and he looked at me wistfully and 
with a sort of terror in his eyes. ‘Look 
you, Mr. Ratterree, my name did not 
even come up in the case as it was in- 
vestigated by the coroner’s jury,” he 
said bitterly. “Yet the thing has cost 
me dearly enough already. People whom 
I have known for years, pass me now 
with averted faces. Yet I have done 
nothing. The girl I love—” 

“T know all about that, lad,” I said 
still gently. “Try to reconstruct some 
of your notions, Carr. Believe me, I 
am not here as you have believed, to 
get you or any other innocent man into 
trouble. I no more believe in your guilt 
than I believe in my own. Butler may 
be responsible for Galloway’s death—” 

“They quarreled bitterly I know more 
than once, but Butler is a coward,” said 
Carr flatly. “He lost his nerve that 
night he faced the mob before he came 
to this part of the country. He did not 
lack the will—I do not claim that—but 
he never harmed Galloway.” 

“You mean the mob that threatened 
him when that child was hurt?” 

“Yes—it was a damnable thing. I 
happened to be down in that part of the 
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country when the thing happened.” 
“Well, its not so much Butler whom 
I am interested in just now,” I said 
frankly,” as it is some one else. “Carr, 
do you mind telling me what you had 
against Galloway—that he should fear 
personal violence at your hands?” 


Carr flushed. He was a burly giant 
but as tender and gentle in some ways 
as a woman. “I had a sister,” he said 
slowly. “She met Galloway some 
months ago—before he went to the bad 
so completely. Arthur was a lovable 
sort of chap and Nettie lost her head 
completely. No, it didn’t amount to 
much—in the eyes of the world—” 

“T really believe that right at the 
first he meant to marry her. Maybe 
he would have done so if his people had 
let him alone. He loved her and she 
was a good girl and he knew it. But 
she was a fool about him and I dare say 
she was not very strong either mentally 
or physically. And when she found 
that he was tired of the whole thing and 
was getting ready to leave the country 
in order to be rid of her, why she took 
carbolic acid—” 

“God, He knows why! There were a 
dozen easier ways that she could have 
taken—only it seems that she wasn’t 
looking for them. It wasn’t the easy 
way that she was looking out for in that 
hell in which she had set her tender lit- 
tle feet—” 

“He faced some hell himself—Gallo- 
way did. She sent for him and I stood 
over him with a loaded pistol and made 
him watch her die. Her last look—her 
last words—were for him. ‘I don’t 
blame you, Arthur,’ she said. ‘And 
sometimes the dying see things very 
clearly, dear. The road by which you 
will follow me so soon is a far rougher 
one—!’ And then she began to shudder 
and scream. ‘Kill him—kill him!’ she 
shrieked. ‘Strike lower, Arthur—lower 
still! Now, I tell you or it will be for- 
ever too late! NOW!! And then she 
shuddered into a convulsion and died.” 

The poor fellow broke down and cried 
like a child. He looked at me defiant- 
ly. “Galloway went away after that,” 
he said shortly. ‘He quit drinking for 
a while and lay low—He was afraid of 
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You see he didn’t know 


me, I guess. 
what Nettie had made me promise when 


she was dying. I did him all the harm 
that I could without breaking a solemn 
promise to her.” 

My own eyes were wet. I held out 
my hand and impulsively repeated what 
Butler had already said. “You ought to 
have killed him, Carr,’ I said. 

The man’s jaw set in a sullen curve. 
“IT guess that it would have been a 
whole lot the easiest way out of it—for 
us both!” he said simply and something 
in the way that he said the words made 
me shudder. 


“Had he any other enemies that you 
know anything about?” I asked gently. 

“T don’t know. Nettie and I were 
twins, you know and there were things 
—Sometimes since she died I have had 
to get clear away out of the country 
to keep from—breaking my word to her. 
And at times there has been such a 
hell of rage burning in my heart—lIt 
was there when I sent the man that 
card.” 

“Then you know of no one else—who 
would have done him an injury—if they 
could ?” 

“No.” A flush of the old moody sus- 
picion lighted his sombre face. “It’s 
no use, Ratterree. I’ll help loose the 
hell-hounds on no man who is maybe 
quite as innocent as I am—and has less 
chance of escape. I hope that the man 
who killed Galloway goes scot-free. I 
would help him if I could.” 

“In spite of your sister?” 

The old heart-sick look crept back 
about the firm lips. “In spite of her— 
if you choose to put it that way,” he 
said indifferently and I knew that I had 
gone quite as far in that particular di- 
rection as it was safe to go. 

“What time do you expect Butler to 
get back?”I asked slowly. 

“He'll be here just as soon as he can 
get an answer to. his message,” he ans- 
wered. “Look here, Ratterree, I warn 
vou now that vou had better look out 
for Butler. He is a_ nastv-tempered 
brute and at times I doubt if he is quite 
sane or all right mentally. He may 





have put Galloway out of business for all 
that I know.” 
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“His wife says that he didn’t.” 
His face softened then hardened again. 
“You can’t account for women,” he said 
pessimistically. “You would have thought 
that Nettie—and yet she bound me by 
an iron-clad oath in order to protect that 
hound from harm. And I know her 
well enough to know that she would 
gladly have lied herself into eternal 
hell-fire to have saved him from me. 
She would have done that—even at the 
last. You never can tell anything about 
women.” #4 

“Then you think that Butler’s wife— 

“T don’t think—anything. I know 
that a lot of people believe that Butler 
is guilty all mght. Give a dog a hard 
name, you know and then—hang him. 
Only Mrs. Butler didn’t have anything 
to do with the affair that she wasn’t forc- 
ed to—I know that much. She is a 
good woman.” 

“What time do you think that your 
friend, Butler will get back home?” 

“Getting a bit uneasy, are you?” Carr 
laughed recklessly. “Not before sunset, 
maybe. You see I agreed to keep an 
eye on you until he came back. Do 
you want to leave the Bluffs?” 

“No, I don’t want to leave,” I said 
wearily. ‘When I do get ready to leave 
I don’t mind telling you that I will know 
a whole lot more than I do now. And 
the very first thing that I shall do when 
I reach town will be to swear out a war- 
rant for your friend, Butler—unless | 
change my mind.” 

“As well him as another,” said Carr 
indifferently. 

“T’m going to have another look at 
that room of Galloway’s I said’ inpul- 
sively. “That is unless you choose to 
try to hinder me.” 

“Not I,” he said and shrugged his 
shoulders. “I agreed to see that you 
did not leave the Bluffs until your host 
was ready to have you go. Aside from 
that, I am not disposed at present to try 
to exert any authority over you.” 

“You might have some trouble in en- 
forcing your orders if you did,” I said 
still calmly. “You may follow me if 
you like, Carr—if you think that my 
movements will have any interest for 
you.” 


He snrugged his shoulders again but 
followed me quietly enough into the hall 
where we came upon Mrs. Butler, white- 
faced and shivering. I could not be 
positive, of course that she had been lis- 
tening to our conversation, but I believed 
that she had. Which was much the 
same. 

“Mr. Carr and I are very good friends, 
Mrs. Butler,’ I said to her gently. 
“There will be no more trouble between 
us—you need not be afraid. I under- 
stand him now, and I think that he un- 
derstands me—at least better than he 
did.” 

The woman muttered something half 
under her breath and went back to the 
kitchen. 

From that time on I paid little need to 
Carr who simply stood aside and watched 
me wonderingly. Inch by inch [ went 
over the entire room in which Arthur 
Galloway had met his death. Every 
paper was handled and examined close- 
ly—to no purpose. If there had been 
compromising letters or documents, some 
one had already put them safely out of 
the way. I discovered one thing how- 
ever. In taking out one of the drawers 
of the dresser to make sure that nothing 
had slipped behind it, a card with a pic- 
ture upon it fell at my feet. 

The single look which I cast at Carr 
told me who it was. It was a weak, 
childish, pretty face—the face of the girl 
who had preferred to accept death rather 
than a life without the man who had 
thrown her aside like a worn-out glove. 

I had too much delicacy to ask ques- 
tions. I saw Carr, out of the corner of 
my eye, take the picture which I had 
laid aside and tear it into tiny bits. When 
he turned to me again, his eyes bore the 
dull look of the suffering animal and 
there was a tiny bloody tinge about his 
mouth where his teeth had bitten through 
his lower lip. But he did not say a 
word—nor did I. 

I examined the blood-stain on the mat- 
ting very carefully. If Galloway had 
struck the blow that caused it, his hand 
must have been nerved by desperation. 
I could not believe that the wound was 
an accident—I could not believe that it 
was self-inflicted—I could not believe 












































that it was the result on Galloway’s part 
of a sudden and suicidal impulse. I 
confessed myself almost for the first time 
in my life, confronted by an utterly inex- 
plicable situation—one from which I 
could see no possible way of escape. 

Lunch time came and went. I 
little, and Carr less. Mrs. Butler would 
touch nothing. White and ghastly she 
sat at the head of the table huddled in a 
helpless little heap and would not speak 
to either of us. When it was all over 
—the stupid meal I mean—I went back 
to the room which Galloway had occu- 
pied and Carr followed me rather uncer- 
tainly and grimly. 

We had not been there very long 
when Carr touched me on the shoulder. 
“Brace yourself and put up a good ficht, 
old man,” he said disinterestedly. “It’s 
un to you, you know. Here comes But- 
ler!” 


ate 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 
“Try Tet, ALL Tuat I Know Firsr!”’ 


[ will pass over the hour that fol- 
lowed, without going especially into de- 
tail. Rattlesnake Butler raved like a 
madman while his wife fled in terror to 
her own room, and Carr stood idly by 
with the old cynical smile on his face 
and, so long as Butler directed his re- 
marks to me, said nothing at all. 

“You are here creeping and spying 
about in order to get some hold upon 
me,” the older man raved at last. “Even 
vour illness I dare say was a _ mere 
blind—” 

“It was,” I said calmly. “You need 
not worry about my health, Mr. butler. 
1 am perfectly well, thank you.” 

“And you expect to be allowed to 
leave here—to have me thrown in jail 
to rot while you at your leisure build up 
a tissue of lies—” 

“That will be just about enough, But- 
ler,” I said dryly. “You are not very 
consistent it seems to me. Last night it 
was Carr here whom you were goading 
into all sorts of mad actions. What is 
the matter with you both?” 

Butler looked imploringly at Carr who 
laughed shortly. ‘I’m out of it, Butler,” 
he said meaningly. “I don’t mind tell- 
ing you frankly though that you'd bet- 
ter co-operate with Ratterree than to 
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fight him. He holds all of the tricks 
and there’s too much back of him for a ° 
poor devil like you or me to buck 
against.” 

“I wish that I had never seen Gallo- 
way!” stormed Butler savagely. 

“So do I,” said Carr wistfully. ‘So 
do a number of people, I dare say, But- 
ler, here and—elsewhere. But that’s 
not going to help you any now so far as 
I can see.” 

“What are you going to do?” Butler 
turned to me sullenly. 

“If I leave here now—in my present 
mood and swayed by my present opin- 
ions and beliefs—I will swear out a war- 
rant for you and have you jailed before 
night. This is not child’s-play, Mr. But- 
ler, and I no more like to be sworn at 
and abused than the next man. I am 
simply trying to find out about Gallo- 
way’s death. I am paid to do that— 
not to fix the guilt of a crime upon any- 
body. I came here honestly believing 
that the chap was a victim of heart- 
disease. 

“How do you know now that he was 
not ?” 

“Did he ever say anything to you 
about having any trouble of that kind?” 

‘I know that he took a lot of done. 
I never knew whether it was for his 
heart, or to drown the craving for drink 
that was always tearing at his vitals 
like a starving wolf. He looked well 
enough to me.” 

“Well I don’t want to arrest anybody 
—at this stage of the game,” I said 
wearily. “Personally I’d a whole lot 
rather believe that Arthur Galloway sim- 
ply died from some sort of disease. Since 
you seem more reasonable, Mr. Butler, 
I don’t mind telling you frankly that 
that wound is the thing that looks fishy 


tome. What was the matter with Gallo- 
way? Was he trying to commit sui- 
cide?” 


Butler shook his head sullenly. ‘“‘He 
was much too big a coward for that, sir 
—if you ask me,” he said simply. 

‘‘Had you ever seen the knife before ?” 

“Yes, I had seen it often. Galloway 
had a nervous way of handling it, open- 
ing and shutting it and trying the blade, 
when he talked. Mary said that he had 
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it in his hand the night before he died 
when that knock at the door—if it was 
a knock—roused us. I don’t remember 
seeing it myself.” 

“But accidentally or intentionally you 
are quite sure that he wounded himself ?”’ 

Butler hesitated. “It don’t look rea- 
sonable,” he confessed. ‘Here in one 
breath I tell you that the man was too 
big a coward to harm himself, which is 
the truth I’ll swear to that, and in the 
next I am swearing that I believe that 
that is just exactly what he did.” 

“Then nobody else could have used 
the knife?” 

“Somebody else could have used a 
knife—not the one that Galloway still 
held when we found him. I don’t know 
what he had taken that knife out for, 
sir. You’ve heard about the knock I 
dare say—but I’ll.swear that there was 
nothing of the kind that night at least. 
A dozen people will tell you that it was 
nearly impossible to get it out of his 
clenched fingers.” 

“T am not doubting that,” I said, nor 
was I. “The wound must have been 
accident Butler—self-inflicted.” 

“Have it that way if you like, sir,” 
said Butler. He looked at me a bit queer- 
ly I thought and then at Carr before 
his eyes fell. “TI don’t see how a thing 
like that could have happened by acci- 
dent, but I dare say I’ll have to let it go 
at that. I have no better explanation 
to offer. If it were not a sheer impossi- 
bility. J should have said that the chap 
was fighting somebody—who got out of 
the way at the wrong time. Only it 
wasn’t that, for there was nobody there.” 

I lifted my eyebrows as a glimmer- 
ine of his meaning came to me. “De- 
lirium tremens?” T hazarded. 

“No, the fellow hadn’t touched a dron 
in weeks. It was not that. I don’t 
know what it was.” . 

“Had you happened to see any one 
prowling about the place, Butler, at any 
time after Galloway came to stay at the 
Bluffs ? Was there any one whose 


movements you might have been justi- 
fied as regarding as suspicious ?” 
“No, and yet I am quite sure that I 
see every one who comes to the Bluffs.” 
“How 


was the house secured that 
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night? Was it locked in any way?” 

‘The house was pretty much as usual. 
It was a hot night—very hot—one of 
the sultry kind, you know that takes it 
out of a fellow somehow. There didn’t 
seem to be a breath of air stirring. So 
everything was left open pretty much 
as usual.” 

“Even the doors?” 

“Yes, even the doors. I was restless 
and irritable. Galloway and his queer 
spells had got onto my nerves somehow. 
Every little thing seemed to jar on me 
rawly. I stopped the clock because 
when it struck, it fairly seemed to me to 
make noise enough to raise the dead. 
Mary and I agreed that it was the hot- 
test night that we had either of us ever 
experienced in a long time. I finally 
opened even the screen doors.” 

“And left them open?” I was so 
afraid that he would notice some change 
in my voice that I almost held my 
breath. 

“And left them open, yes,” he said in- 
differently. 

I rose to my feet with a long sigh. 
“Tt’'ll pay you to help me all that you 
can, Mr. Butler,” I said mildly. “It’s 
to your interest, you know, to have Carr 
here remain under suspicion.”’ 

Carr groaned. “And it’s to my inter- 
est, I suppose to have Butler arrested,” 
he said shortly and scowled. 

“Well is it to be peace or war, gentle- 
men?” T said pointedly. “It’s for you 
to say.” 

“Tt’s to be peace so far as I am con- 
cerned—after a fashion,” said Butler 
who had evidently constituted himself 
spokesman. “With one understanding, 
Ratterree. I’m not going to sit by quiet- 
ly and allow you unlimited time and op- 
portunity to twist a rope to hang me 
with. And when vou see fit to go to 
town why I’ll go with you.” 

“All right.” I said. “T’ll tell you one 
thine now, Butler, I’m in your power, 
you know, your’s and Carr’s but I’m not 
afraid of either of you and I’m going to 
be perfectly frank with you. I’m going 
to town early in the morning and when 
I go, the murderer of Arthur Galloway 
will go with me.” 

If a cannon had suddenly been fired . 





























in the wide room I could not have more 
utterly astounded the two men before 
me. I saw a sudden greenish pillor be- 
gin at Butler’s thick lips and creep to 
the edges of his thick hair. Carr showed 
less emotion but even his appearance 
was hopelessly incriminating. If I had 
been more of an amateur than I was— 
if I had been less familiar with crime 
and with criminals—I should most cheer- 
fully have convicted them both or either 
upon their appearance alone. If ever 
in my life I saw conscious guilt, or con- 
scious guilt’s counterfeit on a human 
countenance I saw it in their faces that 
day. 

Butler as the older of the two—the 
more assured and brazen—was the first 
to rally from the panic in which my 
words had thrown them both. “Then 
you are convinced that it is one of the 
two of us who is guilty? he said in a 
queer, tired sort of voice. “Which one 
is it?” 

“T’ll tell you that in the morning, Mr. 
Butler,” I said coolly. “When I lay my 
hand on the murderer, he will not put up 
any fight, nor will you for him. 

For the moment I had shocked the two 
into momentary collusion as against a 
common enemy. Carr who had been al- 
most friendly with me grew sulky again 
and scowled at me peevishly. 

“You talk in riddles, Ratterree,” he 
said shortly. “And I’m not overly pa- 


tient, you know. Can vou not make 
your meaning a little clearer?” 
“Not now,” I said wearily. “I want 


you both to listen to me now for just 
a moment more. I want to stay at the 
Bluffs tonight of course. I want to be 
unhindered and unbiased. If you, Mr. 
Butler are really quite innocent you will 
have no objection to allowing me a free 
hand. And I want to occupy Galloway’s 
room tonight.” 

Both men looked at me startled again 
but it was Butler who spoke. “T wouldn’t 
spend a night alone in that room—not 
for more gold than IT could carry out of 
it,” he said decidedly. 

“Superstitious ?” 

“You can call it that—if you like.” 
Again he looked at me queerly. “I’m 
not going to hinder you, you know, Mr. 
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Ratterree. Make Carr stay at the 
Bluffs tonight and give me a scrap of 
writing to show that I am not to be held 
responsible—for anything that may hap- 
pen—and you are more than welcome to 
stay in that room just as long as you 
like.” 

“In Galloway’s room ?” 

It was the old woman who spoke this 
time. Dread, utter and unspeakable was 
in her deadened voice—in her stiffened 
hair—in her clay-colored lips. “Do you 
mean to allow him to spend the night 
in Galloway’s room?” 

“That is just exactly what I mean to 
do,” said Butler shortly. “It’s the man’s 
own suggestion. I call you to bear wit- 
ness, Carr that I am only yielding to his 
wishes in the matter and that it was his 
suggestion—not mine. He has begged 
me to throw no obstacle in his way 
or in the way of the ‘law. He has 
threatened to have me arrested if I do. 
And so now I say, that he shall stay in 
that room if he likes.” 

“And I say that he shall not!” The 
voice was like the voice of the risen 
dead. “I say that he shall not—no mat- 
ter what comes to me! I'll tell all that 
I know, first! I zill! AI—AI—ALL!? 


‘CHAPTER NINE. 
“Your Duty!” 

I at least was not surprised, so much 
as disappointed, at the woman’s utter 
collapse with the last words. Five 
minutes more of consciousness on her 
part might have, I told myself, saved 
me a very trying experience. Living 
under the tension that she had lived un- 
der for weeks, however, the result was in- 
evitable. Only a quick, impulsive move- 
ment on my part saved her from pitch- 
ing forward senseless at my feet. 

Her husband got her to bed and sum- 
moned a doctor, who sent word that he 
had a bad case on hand and could not 
hope to reach the Bluffs before late the 
next morning. I could see that Butler, 
perhaps naturally, blamed me for the 
gravity of his wife’s condition. She lay 
in a sort of stupor, scarcely seeming to 
breathe. Personally I regarded her 
state as a most alarming one. 

Through the remainder of that day I 
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was never even for one moment off my 
guard. I was less afraid of Carr than 
Butler whom I regarded as a cold-blood- 
ed, conscienceless villain. I was sorry 
for his wife who seemed inclined to 
cling to him in spite of his brutality, but 
I wasted little sympathy on the man him- 
self. 

Fortunately, ordinary decency chained 
him for the moment a prisoner to his 
wife’s bedside. I saw but little of him. 
I doubt if my life would have been safe 
for a moment had Carr not been there, 
and had Butler not, knowing what he 
knew, believed that he was perfectly safe 
in trusting his vengeance to other and 
safer hands than his. 

Ju:t before sunset I quitted the house, 
ignoting Carr’s apparent surprise and 
strolled idly about over the place. I first 
carefully examined the screen door that 
had figured so much in the story told 
by Butler’s wife. It was rather new, I 
judged that it had not been hung very 
long, and there was a strong and rather 
peculiarly-constructed fastening to it. 
I fancied that it could not easily have 
been opened without cutting the wire. 
Three times, according to Mrs. Butler, 
an effort had been made to enter the back 
door when the screen was fastened, with- 
out success. It was only after Butler 
had, according to his own admission 
opened the screen door and left it open, 
that the murderer had been enabled to 
accomplish his purpose. A _ peculiar 
phase of the affair to my mind, was the 
fact that the criminal had lurked about 
the back door night after night, patient- 
ly waiting for his opportunity when ev- 
ery window, flush with the floor, was 
left open and an entrance thus made both 
easy and practicable. 

Back of the house, the rock-strewn 
hillside rose sheer into a shoulder of 
pine-fringed, quartz-threaded, stony soil. 
T did not wonder, looking at it, that the 
Bluffs as a farm had proven to its luck- 
less owner very far from being a pay- 
ine proposition. There were many places 
where a man, with the passion for mur- 
der strong in his heart, could have lain 
hidden calmly awaitine his chosen op- 
portunity. I wondered if some other 
man, with possibly Carr’s provocation 
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and unchecked by Carr’s sworn promise, 
had purposely—in order to make his in- 
tended victim die in anticipation more 
deaths than one—knocked those several 
times at the back door and made life 
for the unhappy Galloway one Iong- 
drawn agony. The theory I had in mind 
with regard to the tragedy was some- 
thing very different. Positively as I 
had spoken to Butler and Carr however, 
I was very far from feeling sure of my 
ground or certain that my theory was a 
correct one. If it was, I risked much— 
including a certain and horrible death— 
in spending the night in Galloway’s 
room. If not— 

I had skirted the shoulder of the hil! 
and was gradually making my slow way 
back to the house again, still uncertain 
and perplexed, when voices somewhere 
near me in the dusk, checked my steps 
as effectually as a summons to halt 
would have done. 

Ordinarily I share the casual observ- 
er’s opinion of eavesdroppers. In my 
profession however, one is forced natur- 
ally to lay aside many of the finer, more 
delicate refinements of well-bred society. 
I recognized Carr’s voice at once. And 
whatever Carr had to say I felt sure 
could not fail at the present juncture to 
be of intense interest to me. 

“T am sorry that you thought it neces- 
sary to give me that reason for coming, 
Constance,” the man was saying as I 
heard him first. “I would rather have 
believed that you regretted your father’s 
harshness and had sought me out to tell 
me so.” 

The girl, I could barely see her face 
in the sathering dusk, was slender and 
tall. She had a quantity of soft, fair 
hair and I liked the way that she faced 
Carr—fairly and squarely and honestly 
as another man would have faced him 
and with as little coquetry. 

“T did not even know that you were 
here at the Bluffs, Richard,” she said 
gently. “I was in Boughton Crossing 
when the summons for the doctor came. 
He could not come and you know my 
training in the hospital has helped me. 
He asked me to do what I could for Mrs. 
Butler until he could see her for him- 
self.” 




















“And that is all—that you have to 
say to me?” The weight of anguish in 
the young man’s tone wrung my heart, 
and I am not ordinarily very sympath- 
etic. I wondered if the young girl, be- 
“es him was going to prove less so than 
“That is the only reason that I had 
for coming here, dear,” she said so sim- 
ply and so naturally that her words and 
tone touched me more than any number 
of passionate protestations could have 
done. “That and my growing restless- 
ness. But there are other things that I 
meant to say to you just as soon as the 
saying was made possible. One is—” 
“Yes!” All the sullenness had gone 
out of Carr’s eager voice. It was alert 
and alive now with a growing hope. 
“One is—that no matter what the re- 
sult of the re-opening of the investiga- 
tion of the Galloway affair may be, you 
must not allow it to make any differ- 
ence in our relations to each other,” she 
said very gently. “I am very sorry that 
the thing should all have to be rehashed 
again, Richard. I am very sorry that my 
father should resent so bitterly the asso- 
ciation of my name with yours. I am 
very sorry that poor, weak, foolish Net- 
tie, martyred for love’s sake should live 
again—long enough to make her name 
and yours a by-word. But that is all, 
dear—absolutely.” 
For a full moment Richard Carr did 
not speak. When he did his voice—his 
tone—had so altered that I should nev- 


er have recognized it for his. “Your 
father told me—” he began. 
“My father—is my father—”’ she 


said gently. But there was in spite of 
the softness of her tone a world of de- 
cision in her sweet voice. “I would 
rather not talk about him, Richard—even 
to you. If he hoped enough from your 
resentment to be willing to make—mis- 
representations—to you, I would much 
rather not know it.” 


“He said that he wanted an end put 
to our engagement,” said Carr bluntly. 
“You will forgive me, Constance, but 
there must be no evasions between us 
now. If I hold you to your promise to 
me now, dear—I know that it would be 
the wiser, more unselfish thing if I did 
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not do so—it must be with your full 
approval. He told me that it was your 
own wish, as his, that I give you up.” 

It was too dark for me to see the 
girl’s face. Somehow I was glad of it 
—it rendered the listening to their con- 
versation easier and made me feel less 
like a cad. Her voice was enough and 
too much, I told myslf for an unlicked 
cub like Richard Carr. “I am afraid that 
my father trusted rather to your temper 
than to his influence over me,” she said 
in a low voice. “If the engagement be- 
tween us is ever broken, Richard, it will 
be you who will break it—not I. I told 
my father so.” 

“Ought I to release you from your 
promise, dear?” I was never so near to 
liking Car before or since—never so near 
regretting that I had no daughter of my 
own to stand there, slim and straight 
and tall and fine, before the man she 
loved, and speak as a womanly woman 
should. “Ought I to give you up?” 

“Do you really suppose that vou could 
give me up—even if you wanted to?” 
she asked him gravely. “It takes two to 
break an engagement, Richard, as to 
make it. I shall hold myself bound to 
you inany event. If you want to throw 
me over—” 


It was the second time that I had 
known Carr to give way to his emo- 
tions—fine, splendid fellow that he was. 
He caught the girl roughly in his arms 
and I heard something like a sob es- 
cape his lips. “O, Constance—Con- 
stance!!” was all that he said however. 

“There, dear!” It was the girl’s turn 
to be comforter. “I am very sorry that 
my father should have caused you to 
misunderstand my attitude toward you. I 
am sorry that you are allowing the re- 
opening of this unhappy, tragic affair, 
to trouble you in the least. I know that 
you are innocent, Richard—” 

“Not of intention, Constance. I 
ought to have killed Galloway. I could 
have more easily faced Nettie with the 
memory of a broken vow, than to have 
allowed some other man to have become 
her avenger—and my own.” 

“You are wrong, Richard,” said the 
young girl quietly. “You are fast be- 
coming morbid and allowing your mfnd 
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to become a hot-bed for the growth of 
unhealthy ideas. They will all do you 
God only knows how much harm! To 
have made a cold-blooded murderer of 
yourself could not have helped poor Net- 
tie—dead or alive.” 

He dropped her hands wearily. ‘“Rat- 
terree goes into town tomorrow,” he 
said rather gloomily. “He had said that 
he intends to take the murderer back 
with him.” 

“I blame you, Richard,” said the girl 
firmly. “If you were actually guilty of 
the crime of which you are afraid that 
you will be charged, you would act and 
speak much as you are acting and speak- 
ing now. Brace up. You have noth- 
ing to fear, believe me.” 

“Nothing to fear from the hands of 
the law—no,” said Carr morbidly. “That 


is not the last word, Constance. It is 
of you that I am thinking, dear. It is 
of your name linked with mine and 


dragged through the mire—it is of your 
father’s anger—” 

I could stand no more. “You need 
fear neither, Carr,’’ I said stepping bold- 
ly forth and facing him coolly enough. 
“You are not in on this, you must know. 
I thought that you were clever enough 
to understand that—up yonder at the 
house when I said what I did.” 

I heard the girl beside him draw a 
quick, half-sobbing breath. “You could 
have meant—leaving out Richard—only 
Butler or Butler’s wife,’ she said won- 
deringly. “And in that case—”’ 

“T have always said that a woman’s 
instinct was worth infinitely more than a 
man’s brains,” I said admiringly. “But- 
ler’s wife! Do you know, Miss Howell, 
no one so far as I know, has ever con- 
sidered her in connection with the af- 
fair before—seriously I mean?” 

“And you are meaning for me to un- 
derstand that you are considering her— 
in that light?’ The girl was peering at 
me through the gloom, trying to study 
my face as best she could. “Don’t lose 
your head, Mr. Ratterree—with all your 
vaunted cleverness. Rattlesnake But- 
ler—” 

“A rattlesnake is to be dreaded— 
doubtless,” I said enigmatically. “The 
rattlesnake’s mate is equally dangerous 
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—so I have heard. Butler according to 
common report is a surely, dangerous 
man. And he and Galloway had been 
at dagger’s-points for days before the 
latter’s death. Butler’s wife is—in her 
own way—quite a match for her hus- 
band, and absolutely devoted hand and 
foot—soul and body—to his interests.”’ 

“TI do not believe that she had any- 
thing to do with Mr. Galloway’s death,” 
said the girl doggedly. “I do not care 
to purchase my happiness and freedom 
from anxiety at the price of another’s 
peace of mind, Mr. Ratterree—and that 
other a helpless, wretched old woman.” 

“You are not going to harm Mrs. But- 
ler, nor am I!” I said quietly. “If she 
is really guilty, she ought to suffer 
some—ought she not?” 

“Tf she is guilty—which, mind you, I 
do not for a moment believe—she has 
already suffered—enough,” said the girl 
uncertainly. “Mr. Butler himself is bit- 
terly angry with her for having taken 
you into the house. Whatever happens 
now he will be sure to blame her for.” 

“Do you think that she is dangerously 
ill?” 

“She is seriously ill at present, but not 
dangerously so, I think. With care 
she will recover. Am I to help her to 
do that—in order to have her later face 
something that would be far worse than 
death ?” 

“You are going to do your full duty, 
regardless of personal considerations— 
just as I am going to do mine,” I said 
shortly. “Believe me, there is not much 
else in this world, Miss Howell, that is 
so much worth while, speaking from a 
commonplace and unsentimental stand- 
point of course. We are both going 
to forget other things if possible and re- 
member only that. You must do your 
duty, young lady, mind that. Your 
whole duty!” 


CHAPTER TEN. 
THE RATTLESNAHE’S MATE. 

I did not go back to the house with 
the others, partly because I did not care 
to have Butler know that there had been 
any communication between the young 
people and myself, and partly because I 
was still young enough to know that 
they would want a little longer time alone 




















together. Their road had not been in 
the past, and did not promise to be in 
the future, such a smooth and easy one 
that I need to grudge them that. I had 
a shrewd idea that Howell himself was 
a blatant, pig-headed idiot who would 
make things just as unpleasant for his 
daughter and his daughter’s affianced as 
he decently could. 

Mrs. Butler I found was lying much 
as I had left her. It is true that Con- 
stance Howell who had arrived in my 
absence had been able to make her more 
comfortable. She was breathing with 
more freedom and her grayish face was 
not so ghastly and corpse-like. She 
still lay with her eyes closed, however, 
noticjng nothing, and if she was even 
conscious there was nothing in her ap- 
pearance to indicate the fact. It was 
hard, looking at her, to agree with Con- 
stance Howell’s diagnosis of the case, 
or to share her hopeful opinion of the 
sick woman’s chances of recovery. To 
my frankly-unprofessional eyes she seem- 
ed wretchedly, desperately ill. 

Butler himself was hovering uncertain- 
ly about the room, doing very little it 
seemed to me, either to show his solici- 
tude for her or to evince an intention 
of attempting to ameliorate his wife’s 
condition. He scowled darkly at me as 
I entered the room. 

“Ts she better?” I asked. 

“Very little if any and it is small 
thanks to you that she is even alive. You 
have done your very best to kill her.” 

“Do you think—does Miss Howell 
think—that it will be possible for your 
wife to make the trip to town tomor- 
row ?” 

The words took all of the fight out of 
him as I had known that they would. 
“What do you want to take her to town 
for?” he asked me hurriedly. 

“I didn’t say that I wanted to take her 
to town. I merely asked you if you 
thought that she would be able to go— 
if I thought that it was necessary and 
did want her to do so.” 

“You are a fool!” the man said coarse- 
ly and again the old fancy that he was 
trying, in order to further some inter- 
ests of his own, to pick a quarrel with 
me, crossed my mind and steadied me. 
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“What can you possibly expect to gain 
tonight by occupying Mr. Galloway’s 
room ?” 

I evaded the question which I rather 
thought that he had a good reason for 
asking. “I may gain much—I may gain 
nothing at all,” I said slowly. 

“You surely do not expect the man 
who killed Galloway—vranting that he 
was killed which, mind you, I deny—to 
be prowling about this place still?’ he 
asked with some new meaning which | 
failed to fathom in his voice. 

“The murder—granting that it was a 
murder which J firmly believe, was pre- 
ceded by a series of certain curious oc- 
currences,” I said slowly. “Twice or 
three times, the last time possibly only 
a few moments before Galloway’s death, 
some one was heard to knock at the 
back door although the Bluffs is pecu- 
liarly isolated and there are no neighbors 
for miles. Last night both your wife 
and I heard that knock again. Have 
you any explanation to offer with re- 
gard to it—any theory to account for 
it ?” 

“None at all!” but the man did not 
look at me even once. He wetted his 
dry lips with his tongue and looked 
furtively across from me to the woman 
lying on the bed. 

My eyes followed his own. But be- 
yond a certain vague twitching of the 
stiff lips—a certain curious, hopeless 
darkening of the woman’s ghastly face 
—neither of which phenomena I could 
feel very sure of, there was no change 
in her condition. She had threatened to 
speak, to tell what she knew, but looking 
at the matter now and from a merely 
human standpoint, the keeping of her 
word was utterly impossible. If there 
was a hidden warning for me behind 
those guarded lips, that warning was to 
do me little good. And I could expect 
nothing from Butler—nothing! 


“Then you know of no reason why— 
no sensible reason why—I should not 
stay in that room where Arthur Gallo- 
way died, tonight?’ I asked slowly. I 
meant to give the man all the rope that I 
could—and then step aside and allow 
him to hang himself at his leisure. 

“T know of no actual, tangible reason 
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why you should not stay in that room. 
Galloway met his death there and no man 
knows how he died. I wouldn't stay 
in there myself—I have already told you 
that—for any amount of money. That 
is all there is to it. Frankly, if it is a 
reason that you want for my peculiar 
feelings in the matter, I tell you plainly 
I cannot give it. Maybe I am supersti- 
tious—maybe the feeling that I have 
about it is a matter of instinct—maybe | 
am just a plain fool! You can take any 
way out of it you like, or none of them at 
all—for what I care. And that is all 
that I have to say.” 

I had given the man his chance to 
show himself something better than an 
ordinary brute and he had refused to 
take it. My blood boiled with a sort of 
fury and my fingers itched with the long- 
ing to twist his thick neck like the com- 
mon bully and dog that he was. I re- 
sisted the impulse, largely on account 
of the old woman on the bed who had 
dared so much in order to show me a 
kindness—the woman who lay with eyes 
still closed but whose mouth had ceased 
twitching so pitifully with what I had 
feared was the longing to speak. 

Carr and the girl entered a little la- 
ter. I did not care by this time whether 
Butler knew that I had met Constance 
Howell before or not. For the time, 
with my mind filled with bigger issues 
and my courage braced for higher things 
his movements and opinions had prac- 
tically ceased to interest me. ‘‘How is 
Mrs. Butler now, do you suppose?” I 
asked the girl shortly. 

She bent above the bed a moment with- 
out speaking. “She is much the same,” 
she said quietly then. “She is not go- 
ing to die, Mr. Ratterree—as a result 
of this attack at least. She is yielding 
readily to the influence of the medicine 
that I gave her. She ought to be much 
better and possibly out of danger—by 
morning.” 

I looked from her to Carr and then 
back again. “Do you keep watch with 
her tonight?” I asked. 

She nodded. “That is what I am 


here for,” she said simply. “I cannot do 
much for Mrs. Butler, Mr. Ratterree, 
but that little is more than anybody 
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else can do, until she is attended by a 
regular physician. The case is hardly 
sO serious as it appears. I expect to 
have very little trouble with her tonight 
and I should not be greatly surprised if 
she slept quietly without rousing until 
morning.” 


“I want to go to that room across 
the hall now,” I said impressively. “I 
want you to promise me something, 
Miss Howell, and that is when I am 
gone, you will close your door—I mean 
the one that opens into the hall—and 
that no matter what sounds you may 
hear, no matter how imperative a call 
you may seemingly listen to, you will 
on no account—on no account, mind 
you, and I am trying to make this ad- 
juration as impressive as possible, that 
you will on no account, open that door 
until I either bid you do so or the 
morning sun rises. More depends on 
this perhaps than you can _ possibly 
know—your life—your reason itself! 
I cannot possibly make this appeal as 
strcng as I would like to make it. Will 
you give me your promise ?” 

“No matter even if what 1 hear in- 
dicates your own personal danger—no 
matter if I think that it is to save your 
own life?” 

“No matter «hat is it! You are not 
to be the judge of the urgency o7 the 
case, remember. I shall be in no danger 
for I intend to be on my guard and I 
have been in dangerous places before— 
and come out of them all right. Will 
you give me your promise ?”’ 

“T will. Unless you call on me per- 
sonally to open the door leading into 
the hall, I will leave it closed and 
bolted until sunrise.” 

“Thank you!” TI said relievedly and 
mopped my brow which had suddenly 
grown moist. The girl was fine, splea- 
did, a girl in a thousand, I told myself, 
again looking at her. And I would not 
have had her life or her sanity endang- 
ered—not for all the Galloway millions. 

I turned on the others so sharply that 
Butler, gazing at me oddly, at me first 
and then at the girl beside me, took a 
backward step and I wondered as I 
looked at him in the light of the candle, 
why I had never noticed before what a 
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greenish cast his features had. “And 
my prohibition applies to you two men 
too,” I said sternly. “There is a room 
adjoining this, I \see which you can 
both occupy to be near at hand in case 
either Miss Howell or her patient should 
need you. But I warn you now that | 
am armed and am minded to take no 
chances at this stage of the game at 
the hands of either of you. You'll be 
pretty likely to stop a stray bullet if you 
step out in that hall tonight, and the 
chances are that I will likely shoot first 
—and ask questions about it afterwards.” 

Carr was hot-tempered but I dare say 
he judged, rightly, that the words were 
more for Butler’s benefit than for his 
own. “You may trust me to keep out 
of your way, Ratterree,” he said grimly 
and I knew from his expression that I[ 
could depend upon him to keep his 
word. 

“And you—Butler ?” 
to the other man. 

“Carr speaks for me too—as for him- 
self,” said Butler still looking at me 
oddly. “I’ve been living in a sort of 
borderland of Hades for some time, 
Ratterree. You don’t seeem to realize 
that. I’m going to turn things loose a 
bit now—and drift with the tide.” 

“And you'll keep that door leading 
into the hall shut?” 

“You may turn the key in the lock 
yourself if you like,” he said indifferent- 
ly and yet with a ring of truth in his 
words. And in the end that is just 
precisely what I did. 

I lighted a candle which I found on 
a table in the hall and looked at my 
watch. It lacked fifteen minutes of nine 
o’clock. The sky was clear, and the 
moon had risen. The wet darkness 
outside was checkered with little pools 
of silver and a few faint stars were 
shining. I went to the back door and 
looked out but I could not see very far. 
There was a light breeze blowing and 
and the candle-flame flickered and 
flickered and threatened to go out. I 
smelled the moist, dead odor of the 


I asked turning 


fever-few and I noticed again the slimy 
snail-marks on the rough stone flags. It 
was still hot and sultry even after the 
rain. 


I set the screen door at the back 
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wide open, and went back through the 
hall and into the room which I meant 
to occupy—the room in which Galloway 
had met his death. 

The single candle illumined it but 
poorly and so I lighted the lamp. It 
was an Argand burner and its radiance 
dissipated the shadows efiectually, but 
after a moment or two had passed, I 
extinguished it again. 1 wanted as 
nearly as possible to reproduce the 
scene exactly as Galloway must have 
surveyed it on that night of the tragedy 
and he had had no lamp burning. With 
the extinguishment of the flame the un- 
certain shadows trooped closely in on me 
again. 

It was hideoysly lonely and unspeak- 
ably depressing. | was not superstiticus, 
or had fancied that I was not, but 
thoughts of the dead man swarmed 
thickly about me like hiving bees. 1 
might, for all I was able to tell, have 
been quite alone in the house. I could 
not even hear the sound of: voices from 
that closed room across the hall. 

The minutes passed. The room had a 
musty, filthy odor quite independent of 
dirt. I am sure that it was quite clean. It 
was rank and foul however with the 
smell of dead air and spoiled printer’s 
ink from the heaps of musty newspapers 
piled in the corners. 

I went restlessly out in the hall again. 
A thread of light below the door across 
the hall showed me that some one was 
still awake in the house but I could hear 
nothing. I crossed the floor and tried the 
door but could not open it. “No, 
I do not want to come in,” I said 
in answer to an exclamation from 
within the room. “I only wanted 
to be quite sure that my directions were 
being carried out strictly and to the 
letter. That is all,” and then I went 
back feeling, in spite of my common 
sense a little left-out and lonely, to the 
other room again. 

And again the minutes crept by 
fiendishly slow. I thought of all sorts 
of unhealthy things—of Galloway’s 
wealth and opportunities—of his wasted 
gifts and ruined life—of the young 
girl who had loved him so, that in 
facing the horror of his own approach- 
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ing death she had all but forgotten the 
torture and tragedy of her own. I 
thought of the young people across the 
hall—the radiance of their youthful 
happiness dimmed through no fault of 
their own, and I thought of savage old 
Rattlesnake Butler and his mate—the 
woman who had shown me only kind- 
ness and had forgotten her own safety 
in order to assure my own. 

When it seemed to me that at least 
an hour had passed, I heard the jangling 
old clock somewhere in the other part 
of the house strike the hour. 1 counted 
the strokes carefully, surprised to find 
that it was only ten o’clock, and wonder- 
ing a little wistfully if the other long 
hours of the night would drag them- 
selves out as interminably as the last 
had done. 

Just at this juncture however some- 
thing happened. Clear and unmistak- 
able I heard the double knock at the back 
door. 

Scarcely taking time to wonder how a 
knock could be heard with the screen 
door flung wide open, I was out in the 
hall with the lighted candle flaring in 
my hand before the echoes of the sound 
had died away. My haste was disastrous 
to my intentions however. The draught 
from the back door fluttered the candle- 
flame slightly—fluttered it again—and 
then it went out. 

I was not so very long in finding the 
matches. I had to grope my way about 
in the darkness, however, and it took me 
some seconds if not minutes to locate 
the table in the hall, and longer to find 
the matches which my first incautious 
movement had sent to the floor. I used 
what speed I could, however, both in 
recovering the matches and in re-light- 
ing the candle—I am sure of that. 


Even then as it seemed, however, I 
had been far too slow. When I reached 
the back door again, which to my great 
surprise I found carefully secured on 
the inside, everything was still. There 
was small use I felt sure, in going out- 
side. The man had had time enough to 
get safely away. Thrusting my candle 
outside, I could see only the rough flags 
and the shadows that clutched at me like 
live things. In the distance a screech 
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owl wailed in a blood-curdling fashion. 

I set the screen door open again and 
walked back down the hall, I stopped 
for a moment at the door which I. had 
ordered closed. “Somebody has broken 
faith with me and shut the screen door 
which I had purposely left open,” I said 
threateningly. “If it happens again [ 
will go back to town tonight instead of 
tomorrow—and carry my prisoner with 
me—dead or alive!” 

No one answered me. I tried very 
hard to feel that it was Butler who, 
tardily and in this matter, tried to cor- 
rect a murderous impulse which would 
ruthlessly have sacrificed my life to my 
own ignorance and partial knowledge. 
Carr was both too ignorant and too hon- 
est to have broken faith with me him- 
self and I acquitted Constance Howell 
as readily. 

More time dragged by. To my sur- 
prise I, who had never in my life 
known what actual fear meant, became 
possessed in spite of my common sense 
of a feeling of panic. To divert my 
mind I picked up a folded newspaper 
from the table. Even now I can recall 
the commonplace words with which I 
attempted to recall my straying courage. 
“The financial outlook here remains un- 
changed. Money is very scarce and is 
only released by those who hold it rarely 
and then only when gilt-edged security 
is given. The latest estimate of this 
fall’s cotton-crop—” 

I dropped the paper so abruptly that 
the candle-flame wavered in its draught, 
fluttered and went out. Some one had 
entered the back door, left wide for 
his coming, and was now in the hall— 
was already between me and the rickety 
table which I knew held the matches. 
Panic-stricken as I was and grown man 
that I am, I would not have crossed that 
hall for a kingdom. 

There is a certain terror, “unguard- 
able” against if I am allowed to coin a 
word, which I dare say is known at times 
to the most courageous of us. It knows 
no especial cause—is governed by no 
given laws—is exercised by no voluntary 
effort of the will. It shakes the soul at 
times as a reed is shaken by the wind 
and its passing is as the passing of the 
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shadow of death. Such fear—such un- 
reasoning panic—I knew in its fulness 
that night. 

I strained my ears for the sound of 
some vague movement but my hearing 
is not very keen and I could not be sure 
that I heard anything. Somehow I felt 
that something, naked and supple, was 
creeping belly-flat over the bare floor 
trying to take me off my guard. Out- 
side Rover whined in his sleep and then 
fell silent again. 

I clutched my revolver but the handle 
was slimy in my hand with the salt 
sweat of fear so that I all but dropped 
it. In my other hand I found suddenly 
that I was holding an open knife, much 
as Galloway had held his that other night 
when he had struck viciously, desperate- 
ly—douwnwerd! 

Again the dog whined under the steps 
and as he did so I was conscious again 
of the close-coming death that was ali 
but crossing the threshold of my room. 
I felt the presence of the danger that I 
could not see and summoning my slender 
remaining store of courage, I fired again 
and again until my revolver was empty, 
at the Something which I could hear 
and feel—but could not see. 

For a single mad moment after that 
confusion reigned. The room was full 
of the bellowing echoes of the shots and 
the acrid smell of power-smoke. Some- 
thing flung out at me savagely, striking 
feeble, ineffectual blows and my hands 
were sticky and slimy and vile— 

Some one called to me across the hall 
and I heard the door of the other room 
thrown open. “Are you hurt, Ratter- 
ree?” called Carr’s anxious voice. “Shall 
I bring a light?” 

“It is all over now-—yes, you may 
bring a light,’ I said exhaustedly. At 
my very feet the thing—Thing now after 
that very first shot of mine whether brute 
or human—was still menacing me with 
puerile, inefficient blows—was _ still 
thrashing about with dying energy. 

A light flared so suddenly that I cov- 
ered my aching, blinded eyes with my 
shaking hand from which the revolver 
had clattered noisily. An exclamation 
from Carr steadied my wavering wits 
and I stared at him stupidly enough. 
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Between us, half inside and half outside 
the room, lay and quiveerd the bulk of 
a huge rattlesnake with its ugly, wicked 
head shattered as one would shatter a 
rotten squash. 

“I never dreamed that it was a rattle- 
snake at first,” I said honestly. “The 
two—the rattlesnake and his mate—had 
their den back there under the lip of the 
cliff and as the heat increased and the 
watter-supply dwindled, they grew more 
and more restless. It was the whining 
kittens that attracted them first, but the 
screen doors baffled every effort they 
made to reach their prey.” 

“Then—on that last night—you, your- 
self, Butler left the screen door open 
on account of the heat. That night 
Galloway was restless and nervous— 
that night Mrs. Butler put the kittens 
out of the way lest they annoy her nerv- 
ous guest. Maybe the whining of the 
dog attracted the rattlesnake, confused 
by the loss of her mate. God only knows 
about that. But one thing is more than 
probable. Out of a heart-sick reverie, 
Galloway doomed and damned was 
aroused by the sight that knocked me 
off my feet tonight—that sight of a 
giant rattlesnake at his feet, coiled and 
ready to strike! 


“Confused, befluddled by his own fear 
that the thing might be after all a 
creature of his own half-insane, liquor- 
crazed imagination, Galloway was be- 
trayed into the one _ half-involuntary 
movement that the rattlesnake waited 
for. She struck—and struck deep! Why 
Galloway did not shriek—why he did 
not call for help—is a secret that will 
not be unravelled until the judgment. 
He had the knife open in his hand and 
his first impulse, conceived of God only 
knows what wavering scrap of intelli- 
gence, was to cut the place containing 
the poison-venom out remorselessly and 
at once. He slashed viciously at his 
limb. But the poison had gone too deep, 
and the man himself was illy prepared 
to resist it. He clutched at the foot of 
the bed—slipped—and so _ slipping— 
died! 

“Long before either you or your wife 
entered the room, Mr. Butler, the rattle- 
snake’s mate—still confused by the 
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whining of the puppy had found her 
way outside the house again. And 
after that the screen was always fast- 
ened securely—until tonight. And to- 
night the solution of the Galloway prob- 
lem is no longer a difficulty.” 

I looked at Constance Howell but I 
spoke to Carr. I liked the way that 
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he went straight to her, and I liked it 
better that she did not even flush as she 
yielded her lifted lips to his. She was 
splendid—fine—a girl in a thousand | 
told myself again. I wished again, not 
for a daughter like her, but for a son 
old enough to take her away from Carr 
—if he could. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

On account of various small changes 
in Post Office regulations and in manu- 
facturing costs, it has been found nec- 
essary by the management to increase 
the subscription price of the NEW 
HNGLAND MAGAZINE from One 
Dollar and a Half a year to One Dollar 
and Seventy-five Cents a year. This 
slight change of twenty-five cents a year 
is just sufficient to cover the changes in 
manufacturing and shipping conditions, 
and we believe that it will be accepted 
by our subscribers in the spirit in which 
it is made, that of furnishing the best 
possible NEW ENGLAND MAGA- 
ZINE at the lowest possible price. 

This change of subscription price will 
begin with the September issue. There 
will be no change in the mnews-stand 
price. 


TO 


The new college for women to be 
located at New London, Connecticut, 
appears to be an assured reality. There 
is room for it. If it is intended to be 
an institution where young women shall 
receive a scholarly training that is ade- 
quate and broad, and not merely of the 
“finishing school” type, there is a crying 
nee for it. Even here in New Eng- 
land such education is principally con- 
spicuous for its non-existence. Un- 
doubtedly good work is done at Rad- 
cliffe and at Smith and, measurably, at 
Tufts, but I cannot think of any other 
place in New England where a young 
woman can receive a thorough intellect- 











ual training. The difficulty is to some 
degree met in the west by the co-educa- 
tional feature of the state universities, 
but co-education is not the ideal solu- 
tion of the problem. All true friends 
of education will watch with the keenest 
interest the development of the college 
on the Thames, in the hope that it will 
give to young women an equal privilege 
with men in intellectual training. 

Our recent editorial article on some 
of the difficulties of the New England 
endowed colleges receives unexpected 
confirmation in the report of the presi- 
dent of Yale university. In this report, 
just issued, President Hadley frankly 
admits that the Western State Univer- 
sities have forced on Yale a modifica- 
tion of her entrance requirements and 
have set a standard of work in scientiflc 
training that calls for an immediate en- 
largement of the university endowments 
for that purpose. The present writer 
glories in the great traditions and noble 
inheritance of Yale university, but can- 
not be so blinded thereby as not to see 
that the conditions alluded to in Presi- 
dent Hadley’s report are symptomatic of 
a condition certain to become more and 
more acute. Many features of scientific 
training are technical and practical, an. 
technical education is the business of the 
state. Such a relation with the state 
as would render it possible for the state 
to support certain of the more technical 
branches of the scientific teaching at 
such an institution as Yale, is very 
desirable. It will demand, as a prelim- 


inary step, a closer co-relation between 
the endowed colleges as a body and the 
state than now exists and nothing in 
the educational line is of more vital and 
pressing importance today. 
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Possibly a still more convincing proof 
that the situation, as we have depicted 
it, is becoming more pressing every day, 
is the announcement by the authorities 
of Amherst college that they are going 
to make such changes in their curricu- 
lum as to put Amherst in the foremost 
ranks of distinctly classical education. 
In other words, tney find it necessary 
to escape, by some means, from the 
pressure of competition. The writer is 
warmly in sympathy will classical edu- 
cation and believes that Amherst has 
made a wise move. It may solve the 
problem for them, if they shall succeed 
in winning a following on that basis, 
but it is solving it by limitation and is it 
not a solution that suggests the possible 
desirability of coalition with some other 
institution in some such manner as An- 
dover Seminary has come to Cambridge 
to do its own distinctive work? In 
other words, so far as the future of 
Amherst as an institution is concerned, 
it is only a partial solution of the prob- 
lem, a step in the direction of a solution 
—which, in its last analysis, must be 
state-controlled co-ordination of the in- 
stitutions of higher educativn. 


The Lieutenant Governorship of Mass- 
achusetts is a position that is not only 
intrinsically important for the public du- 
ties that belong to the office, but has al- 
ways been looked upon by the people as 
a stepping-stone to political preferment. 
And for that reason it is safe to say that 
few positions within the gift of the peo- 
ple are watched with a keener interest. 

The suggestion, therefore, that Louis 
A. Coolidge, treasurer of the United 
Shoe Machinery Co., be approached with 
reference to his possible candidacy for 
this conspicuous office, has been instant- 
ly seized upon by the press of the state 
and becomes the prime theme of conver- 
sation in political circles. 

The resulting comment has been so 
generally favorable that the suggestion 
must be taken seriously, and the ques- 
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tion of Mr. Coolidge’s fitness for the 
position is a matter of legitimate inter- 
est. 

Evidently his friends believe that he 
possesses the necessary qualifications in 
a high degree, or they would never have 
made-the suggestion, and when we find 
that the list includes such names as 
those of Hon. Samuel L. Powers, Hon. 
Melvin O. Adams, Hon. John D. Long, 
Congressman John W. Weeks, Timothy 
E. Byrnes, General Hugh Bancroft and 
others of the highest standing in the 
community, and of wide influence in po- 
litical and commercial circles, that testi- 
mony of itself will be conclusive to many 
minds. 

The fact that Mr. Coolidge success- 
fully fills the important position of treas- 
urer of the Unitted Shoe Machinery 
company, proves him to be a man of 
great executive ability and able to grasp 
and handle very large problems. That 
he has been an important factor, sharing 
with President Sidney M. Winslow the 
work of building up that great co-op- 
erative institution, is a proof that he 
possesses the kind of ability that the state 
needs to call to its aid. The fact also 
gives Massachusettts an opportunity to 
show its appreciation of the stamp of 
men that are doing genuine constructive 
work in our great commercial corpora- 
tions. Massachusetts does not condemn 
a. man just because he is working in a 
corporation whose growth is a part of its 
own prosperity. 

Lookine a little further back, we find 
Mr. Coolidge has enjoyed in other fields 
of activity, a wide and varied training. 
He was educated at Harvard college and 
immediately upon his graduation enter- 
ed the field of journalism, accepting a 
position in the Springfield Republican 
under its great editor, Wm. Bowles. He 
rose in his chosen profession to the very 
important position of Washington cor- 
resnondent of two great metropolitan 
dailies, the New York Record and the 
Boston Journal. The position of Wash- 
ington correspondent of a great dailv 
paner is one that brines a man_ into 
intimate contact with political movements 
and their leaders. Mr. Coolidve was 
very successful and took a high posi- 
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tion among his fellow-craftsmen. He 
was honored with the Presidency of the 
Gridiron Club, a newspaper men’s or- 
ganization and was looked upon as one of 
the members of Roosevelt’s “tennis cab- 
inet.” All of this means political train- 
ing of the most valuable kind. His 
knowledge of men and of current affairs 
is intimate and accurate. He was dir- 
ector of the Republican campaign liter- 
ary bureau in 1904 and in 1908 was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. He was thus already on the way 
to political preferment when he was 
called from public life by the tempting 
offers made to him by the United Shoe 
Machinery Co. His return to public 
life would be both natural and appro- 
priate and would give to the state the 
services of an experienced, capable and 
trained public servant. 

Such a candidacy, if Mr. Coolidge 
allows it to develop, cannot but be re- 
ceived with general satisfaction. 





THE RED AND BLUE WAR. 

As we go to press the battle rages. Al- 
so the rain is coming down in a most 
business-like fashion. Of course we 
need the rain a great deal more than we 
need the “Red and Blue War,” but it is 
a little unfortunate that we should have 
this annual interference of dates. Would 
it not be well for our military authori- 
ties to awaken to a realization of the 
fact that the skies of New England have 
a stated engagement to let down about 
so much rain during the first of the 
“dog days?” Partial failure of plans, 
general disappointment, and, more seri- 
ous by far, a heavy crop of sickness is 
the annual penalty for this clash of dates. 
Inasmuch as it seems impracticable to 
persuade the universe to alter New Eng- 
land climatic conditions, would it not be 
well for the military authorities to place 
the annual field manoeuvres of-the local 
militia one week earlier, or to open dip- 
lomatic “conversations” with the dog- 
day government. 





FRANCE, GERMANY AND ENG- 

LAND. 

Speaking of “Conversations” these are 
now proceeding, after the usual diplomat- 
ic manner, that is with all sincerity care- 
fully eliminated, between France and 
Germany over the Moroccan situation, 
with Great Britain soliloquizing pro 
bono publico. 

Such a war as is freely discussed as 
possibly resulting from this entangle- 
ment, would be a world calamity, set- 
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ting back the progress of civilization be- 
yond our power to measure. The quick- 
ness with which so serious a menace de- 
veloped is the real warning that some- 
thing is radically wrong in existing con- 
ditions, and it is of vital importance that 
Americans should carefully inform them- 
selves of the situation and come to a 
just opinion concerning it. What the 
American people think about European 
politics may be of no interest to the dip- 
lomats of France and Germany, but in- 
directlv, it is a powerful influence, never- 
theless. In forming our opinion two 
facts must be taken into the account, 
first, that the present situation of Great 
sritain is in the interests of civiliza- 
tion; second, that German expansion in 
some direction cannot be understood. If 
the logical conclusion from these prem- 
ises should be that French pretensions 
to colonial rights are in the way of 
world-progress, it should be our opinion 
that France should back out as race- 
fully as she can, and that England should 
cease to use her neighbour as a check 
to Germany. England’s real interests 
should be maintained, but the mere jeal- 
ous feeling that every advance of Ger- 
many is a menace to Great Britain, 
should not be allowed to dictate interna- 
tional affairs. Germany, with her teem- 
ing population growing by leaps and 
bounds, active, energetic, enterprising, 
intelligent, simply must expand. France, 
with her stationary population, has no 
need of colonial possessions. Undoubt- 
edly England is using France, but in 
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that she is wrong. Let Germany find her 
opportunity for neeJed expansion, let 
the integrity of the British Empire be 
maintained, and let France find a suffi- 
cient vocation in restoring the vitality of 
her own people, and withdraw from 
colonial enterprises for which she has 
no spare population, no super-abundant 
vitality and never has shown a natural 
genius, or successfully maintained even 
in her palmiest days. 
A NOBLE GIFT. 

The Maine Sea Coast Mission is to 
receive through the generosity of Mrs. 
John S. Kennedy, for the use of the mis- 
sion a boat of sufficient power to brave 
the winter storms of that rugged shore. 

Plans are already formulated for the 
building of the craft which will be con- 
structed upon lines of the boat used to 
such good advantage by Dr. Grenfel in 
his work along the coast of Labrador, 
and the engine will be of the latest and 
best design. Funds now on hand for 
this purpose allow of going ahead at once 
with the work of building, and it is 
probable that the boat will be ready for 
service during the coming winter. 

This means comfort and light, and 
sometimes life itself to many who inhab- 
it or toil in terrible isolation. Such a 
gift is a true act of genuine philanthropy. 

THE RAILROAD ARMY. 

The total number of persons reported 
as on the pay rolls of the steam roads 
of the United States on June 30, 1910, 
was 1,699,420, or an average of 700 per 
100 miles of line. As compared with re- 
turns for June 30, 1909, there was an 
increase of 196,597 in the total number 
of railway employes. There were 
64,691 enginemen, 68,321 firemen, 48.- 
82 conductors, 136,938 other trainmen, 
and 44,682 switch tenders, crossing 
tenders, and watchmen. 

The total number of railway em- 
ployees (omitting 95,328 not distribu- 
ted) was apportioned among the six 
general divisions of employment as 
follows: To maintenance of way and 
structures, 504,979; to maintenance of 
equipment, 329,373; to traffic expenses, 
21,652: to transportation expenses, 53,- 
385; and to outside operations, ~+>,348. 
The complete report will include sum- 
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maries showing the average daily com- 
pensation of 18 classe of employes for 
a series of years, and also the aggregate 
amount of compensation reported for 
each of the several classes. The total 
amount of wages and salaries reported 
as paid to railway employes during the 
year ending June 30, 1910, was $1,143,- 
725,300. 

The total number of persons reported 
by switching and terminal companies as 
on their pay rolls on June 39, 1910, was 
33,015. The total amount of the wages 
and salaries reported by this class of 
compatties for 1910 was $21,719,549. 

On June 30, 1910, the par value of 
the amount of railway capital outstand- 
ing, according to the returns of the com- 
panies filing reports with the Commis- 
sion, was $18,417,132,238. Of that 
amount, $14,338,575,940 was outstand- 
ing in the hands of the public. 

Of the total capital outstanding, there 
existed as stock $8,113,657,380, of which 
$6,710,168,538 was common and $1,403,- 
488,842 was preferred; the remaining 
part, $10.393.474,858, represented funded 
debt, consisting of mortgage bonds, $7,- 
408,183,482; collateral trust bonds, $1,- 
153,499,846; plain bonds, debentures, 
and notes, $933,966,704; income bonds, 
$290,951,276; miscellaneous funded ob- 
ligations, $163,531,972; and equipment 
trust obligations, $353,341,578. 

Of the total capital stock outstanding, 
$2,701,078,923, or 33.29 percent, paid no 
dividends. The amount of dividends de- 
clared during the year (by both operat- 
ing and lessor companies ) was $405,771,- 
416, being equivalent to 7.50 percent on 
dividend-paying stock. No interest was 
paid on $790,499,252, or 7.94 percent of 
the total amount of funded debt (other 
than equipment trust obligations out- 
standing. 





What a price we pay for false notions 


of grandeur and beauty! I do not re- 
fer to dollars .and cents, although the 
cost in that way is not small, but the price 
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paid in loss of a more genuine and sat- 
isfying beauty is one that the community 
can ill afford. How long, for exam- 
ple, have we suffered under the offence 
of the gilding of the State House dome? 
I do not recall ever having heard the ar- 
tistic propriety of this proceeding ques- 
tioned—but it ought to have been long 
ago. During the present regilding there 
was one stage of the process in which 
the dome was entirely covered with a 
flat tint, and the resulting improvement 
in the appearance of the entire building 
was astonishing. The application of a 
showy coat of gold disturbs, by an inev- 
itable optical law, the natural balance and 
proportion of the building as it would 
appear if its lines and masses were left 
to tell their own story to the eye. 

3ullfinch refinéd on the prevailing co- 
lonial architecture by a more careful 
study of proportion and balance in de- 
sign and by greater restraint in orna- 
mental detail. To mar the really fine 
proportions of the State House front by 
a false embellishment of the dome is a 
great pity. It is unlikely that the evil 
will ever be corrected, as the people are 
very proud of their gilded dome, which 
can be seen so far, and think it so very 
fine that they would rise in rebellion 
against the “parsimony” of its proper 
covering. 

Urban art privileges, during the sum- 
mer months, so far as the exhibition of 
current work is concerned, are apt to be 
of a rather perfunctory and drearv na- 
ture. It is quite unusual to find anything 
sO provocative and piquant as the “Exhi- 
bition of Works of American Painters’ 
in the Vose gallery. Provocative mainly 
of dissent, it may be, but there are some 
interesting pictures in the group, and the 
little exhibition is well worthy of a visit. 

A fine, atmospheric little thing is a pic- 
ture of “New London from Groton at 
Night.” The air is full of the dark lu- 
minosity of the night, and the loom of 
nearby objects and haunting insistence 
of distant lights is well told on a canvas 
that is not more than two feet square. 

A study by Whistler for his portrait 
of Carlyle that is now the property of 
the Corporation of Glasgow is an inter- 
esting canvas. It sets one to wondering 





more about Carlyle than about Whistler. 
What manner of man is this presented 
to us by artist’s vivid first impressions. 
Forgetting everything that we know of 
Carlyle, and gathering our impressions 
only from the canvas before us, it must 
be admitted that the resulting concep- 
tion is not a pleasant one. There is 
brain enough, and philosophic concentra- 
tion—a little too much concentration, in 
fact, for normal thought,—but of moral 
qualities there is scarcely a desirable one 
detectable. If the finished portrait pre- 
sents the Carlyle of this study, the cor- 
poration of Glasgow must have been very 
proud indeed of the great writer’s world 
reputation to have desired to hang the 
picture. 

Much of Carlyle’s work can be very 
easily associated with the man on the 
Whistler canvas, but some of it is not so 
readily. Indeed, we are left wondering 
—is it a bad portrait, or have we here 
an inexplicably contradictory character ? 





It is stated upon competent authority 
that last season saw more failures of 


theatrical managers than has_ been 
known for many years. The fact does 
not appear to work as a discouragement 
to enterprise along this line that is so 
appealing to men of a certain type, nor 
does capital appear to be difficult to 
secure, although it is probably the most 
highly speculative use to which money 
could possibly be put. 

According to the same source, more 
new managers are to be in the field and 
more new plays launched during the 
coming winter than ever before. The 
crop of failures is certain to be large, 
but an extremely lively season is pretty 
sure to develop from the situation. It is 
said that much the same state of affairs 
exists in the profession. Many actors 
will be out of work entirely, while the 
managers are flooded with new appli- 
cants. Of course it is as difficult as ever 
to find competent people for the leading 
parts. 
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From “THE GIFT OF THE GRAss,” BY JOHN TRoTWoop Moore, 
LITTLE, Brown & Co. 


The usual activity of private clubs 
and of individuals for “the uplift of the 
stage” may be expected to occupy about 
so many columns, as it does annually, of 
the public press, but no real progress in 
the way of an actual improvement is 
likely to arise from such a situation as 
that described above. Indecency in the 
public presentation of a stage amuse- 


ment cannot go very far without being 
called to book. Of far greater impor- 
tance is the moral uplift of theatrical 
life. Unhappily there is altogether too 
much capital ready to back theatrical 
enterprises from the most question- 
able of motives and the rewards of 
compliance are temptingly glittering. It 
is also altogether too true that, in too 
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many instances, the roads to managerial 
favor are devious. Now I myself would 
rather watch a very questionable play 
presented by actors and actresses of un- 
blemished character, than to sit through 
the most moral of performances by a 
troupe, or a “leading gentleman” and 
“leading lady” whom I absolutely knew 
to be morally rotten. I believe of the 
two spectacles the first is far, far less 
degrading. Altogether, it is doubtful if 
any part of modern activity is as loosely 
and uneconomically organized and as 
near to barbarism as the stage, and to 
the writer it would seem certain that 
real reform must begin with the sound 
business organization of the stage as a 
commercial enterprise. That and a little 
ordinary policing of the stage door will 
work wonders. 

The midsummer theatrical interest in 
Boston centers, as usual, about the 
vaudeville stage, especially the out-of- 
doors theatres, and the two stock com- 
panies, at the Majestic and the Castle 
Square theatres. At the Majestic Mrs. 
Wiggs and the Cabbage Patch is being 
presented with marked success. It would 
have been difficult for the management 
to have made a happier selection for the 
time and piace. It fits the midsummer 
palate, somewhat surfeite:| with vaude- 
ville and light comic opera, and that is 
still unwilling to settle down to any- 
thing more serious than Mrs. Wiggs 
and her diverting philosophy. The play 
is delightfully presented and sure of a 
good following. 


The final week of Mr. Craig’s third 
successful season begins on Monday with 
a revival of “A Bachelor’s Honeymoon.” 
The Castle Square Theatre will thus 
have been open continuously for forty- 
nine successive weeks, and it will be 
closed but a short interval of time in 
order to make ready for the opening of 
the new season of 1911-1912. “A Bach- 
elor’s Honeymoon” is a lively farce in 
which the audience will find plenty of 
opportunity for laughter. It is funny 
from the start, and its ingenuity of plot, 
its witty dialogue and its amusing char- 
acters place it among the best plays of 
its kind. In laughter giving power it is 
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fully equal of “All the Comforts of 
Home,” and “Are You a Mason?” 

“A Bachelor’s Honeymoon” has for 
its hero a widower with three charming 
daughters, and having married again he 
finds that because of a sister who has 
charge of his moral and financial wel- 
fare, he has involved himself in not a 
little trouble. It is all amusingly worked 
out, in a fashion that provided generous 
means for laughter throughout the en- 
tire play. The cast will include Donald 
Meek, W. P. Carleton, Gertrude Binley 
and Mabel Colcord. 

The new season at the Castle Square 
under the direction of Mr. Craig will 
open the first of September, and due an- 
nouncement will be made of the play se- 
lected for that purpose. ; 





The West in the East. In this breezy, 
little volume Mr. Price Collier, its au- 
thor, has condensed the flood of impres- 
sions that come to a live American trav- 
eling for the first time in the far East. 
His aim is to make the East, stripped of 
romance and illusion, known to the West. 
For this work he was equipped with 
a very close and sympathetic knowledge 
of the standpoint and customary views 
of his compatriots, a mind naturally keen 
and alert, exceptional opportunities of 
observation in the countries visited, and, 
above all, and rarest of all, a clear mor- 
al sense that never allows itself to be 
bedabbled in the mire of a false “‘cos- 
mopolitanism.”’ 

The result is a book that is always 
vividly and sometimes startlingly reve- 
latory. Indeed, it often gives the aver- 
age reader’s easy-going assumption of 
knowledge a decided jog. The main 
ish official in India and British adminis- 
tration ef colonial obligations, Mr. Col- 
lier not only has a profound respect, but 
an admiration that amounts to amaze- 
ment. Not that his praise is uncritical. 
He finds efficiency although not always 
sympathy or comprehension. He cannot 
find words in which to express the utter 
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supineness of native India. In the vari- 
ous self-styled “progressive” movements 
that are supposed to represent an awak- 
ening India he sees little of struggle or 
vitality, and practically nothin~ that is 
even suggestive of a national movement. 
So far as India is concerned the influence 
of the West on the East, intellectually 
and spiritually, is practically nil. The 
India which Mr. Collier pictures leaves 
on the reader’s mind the impression of 
the bed of a great stream that, bv count- 
less invasions, has been swept bare of 
all vegetation and all fertility. He gives 
you a feeling not only that there is no 
germination of the seeds of western civ- 
ilization already sown, but no soil in 
which they might possibly take root. The 
awakening of India, accordiny to Mr. 
Collier, will be, not a matter of genera- 
tions but of centuries. In the mean- 
while, British rule, phlegmatic, just, ma- 
terially reconstructive, is the very best 
possible thing that could happen. There 
is a hint of a menace in Mohammedan- 
ism, and a need of watchfulness on the 
part of Great Britain, against an ever- 
possible wave of fanaticism. His enter- 
tainers were, of course, all delightful fel- 
lows and so on, and so on. The book 
will not escape the censure of crudity 
and hasty, snap-judgment generalization. 
But it will survive all such strictures by 
virtue of its honest soundness at the 
core, its sure moral instinct, Christian 
feeling, unprejudiced approach to facts 
for the sake of finding what the facts are 
and its fearless frankness in stating the 


- convictions reached. 


The chapters on China and Japan are 
rather more desultorv than the three- 
fourths of the book which are siven tu 
India, but they are characterized by the 
same qualities of incisive statement, in- 
dependent judgment and sound sense. 
Every live American of our day ought, 
by all means, to buy the book and read 
it. It is published by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, at $1.50 net. 


“The Patient Observer and His 
Friends” by Simeon Strunsky (Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York) is an in- 
tensely interestine series of essays, the 
greater number of which were published 


in the New York Evening Post for 1910 
under the general title of “The Patient 
Observer” and they are very apt obser- 
vations which this patient and original 
observer makes. The spicy humor of his 
keen appreciation of the pith of things 
of every day life is vastly entertaining 
and full enough of the truth of the sit- 
uation to make the records more than 
fictitious originality. 

“The Doctors” is a clever bit of droll- 
ery. He says “All doctors, I believe, 
may be divded into those who go clean- 
shaven and those who wear beards. The 
difference is more than one of appear- 
ance. It is a difference of temperament 
and conduct. The smooth-faced physi- 
cian represents the buoyant, the roman- 
tic, what one might almost call the im- 
pressionistic strain in the medical pro- 
fession. The other is the conservative, 
the classicist. My personal likings are 
all for the newer type, but I do not 
mind admitting that if I were very ill 
indeed, I should be tempted to send for 
the physician who wears a Vandyke and 
smiles only at long  intervals.’’ And 
again, “The literature in a physician's 
Waiting room is not exhilarating. Usual- 
ly, there is an extensive collection of 
periodicals four months old and over. 

The sense of age about the maga- 
zines on a doctor’s table is heightened 
by the absence of the front and back 
covers. The only way of ascertaining 
the Cate of publication is to hunt for the 
table of contents. ; Some physi- 
cians take in the illustrated weeklies as 
well as the monthly magazines. In one 
of the former I found the other day an 
excellent panoramie view of the second 
inauguration of Presitent McKinley.” 

The “Everlasting Famine” is an inter- 
esting bit of spicy cleverness. For ex- 
ample, the following: “There is an 
established fashion of speaking about 
men as individuals and about women as 
a class and a type. And tl:at class or tyre 
we saddle with all the faults and virtues 
of all its individual members. When 
Smith tells me that his automobile cost 
him three times as much as I know he 
has paid for it, I record my impres- 
sions by telling Jones as soon as 
I meet him that the man Smith 
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is an incorrigible liar. But when 
Mrs. Smith tells me that her fam- 
ily is one of the oldest in Massachu- 
setts, which I have every reason to be- 
lieve is not so, I invariably say to my- 
self or to some one else “A woman's 
appreciation of the truth is like her ap- 
preciation of music: she likes it best 
when she closes her eyes to it.” 

We have had, it is true, considerable 
nonsense and slush served up to us in 
the form of “artistic and aesthetic danc- 
ing.” Mr. Strunsky has seen forcibly 
the point to which aesthetic Terpsichor- 
eanism has strained itself. We read an 
imaginary account in a Weekly Review 
for 1952 which recounts the progress 
which the art of dancing attained since 
1910: “In a splendid series of matinees 
extending over two months, Professor 
William P. Jones danced the whole of 
Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.’ The first two volumes were 
danced in slow time, to the accompani- 
ment of two flutes and a lyre. 

But beginning with the story of the bar- 
baric invasions in the third volume, Pro- 
fessor Jones’ interpretation took on a 
fury that was almost bacchantic. The 
sack of Rome by the Vandals in the 
year 451 was pictured in a veritable 
tempest of gyrations, leaps and somer- 
saults. A certain obscure pas- 
sage in the life of Attila the Hun, which 
had long been a puzzle to students of 
Gibbon, was for the first time made clear 
to the average man when Professor 


Jones, standing on one foot, whirled 
around rapidly in one direction for five 
minutes, and then, instantly reversing 
himself, spun around for ten minutes in 
the opposite direction.” . “Tn 
Pittsburg Mr. Spriggs is said to have 
moved an audience to tears when, by an 
original combination of the (Virginia 
reel, the two-step, and the Navajo snake 
dance, he showed that if X*+Y? equals 
25 and X*—Y? equals 25, X equals 5 
and Y equals zero. Among other 
works they will dance the Psalms aad 
Ecclesiastics, Spinoza’s ‘Ethics,’ the 
Gettysburg Address, Darwin’s ‘Origin 
of Species” and Mr. Dooley.’” 


Other chapters are upon “The Church 
Universal,”’ ‘“ Some Newspaper Traits,” 
“On Living in Brooklyn,” “Palladino 
Outdone,” “The Cadence of the Crowd,” 
“What We Forget,” “When a Friend 
Marries,” “Public Liars,’ “The Com- 
muter,” “The Sample Life,” “Chopin’s 
Successors,” “The Irrepressible Cul- 
ture,” “The Germs of Culture.” 


The book is breezy and scintillates 
with real wit and is one that will appeal 
to a variety of clients,—the tire1 busi- 
ress man who likes pithy philosophy 
sprinkled with humor, the bookworm 
who needs an antidote,—anv person, in 
fact, who is interested in the humorous 
side of facts about our unconsciously 
foolish selves and our daily life. The 
book is published in attractive red and 
gold, at $1.20 net. 
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A. E. ABBEY 


(From the Boston Transcript.) 


HE career of Edwin Austin Abbey 
bears a striking resemblance to 
that of another American painter 
who won his chief distinction 
abroad and who chose to live there. Both 
Renjamin West and Abbey were Penn- 
sylvanians. Both went to England, and 
both obtained the favor of British kings. 
For forty years West found favor with 
George III, and Abbey was selected by 
the great-grandson of George III.—the 
late King Edward—to paint the picture 
of his coronation. Mr. Abbey was in 
his fiftieth year when he received this 
important and significant commission ; 
and he lived just ten years longer. 

Edwin Abbey was born on that unpro- 
pitious day, April 1st, in the year 1852. 
Another American artist, visiting in 
England at the time that Mr. Abbey 
was at work on his coronation picture, 
paid a call at his studio in Gloucester- 
shire. 

“Abbey,” said the caller, “it is a great 
work and a great chance; but tell me, 
how did you get it?” 

“Through my grandfather,” was Ab- 
bev’s laconic reply. 

The friend laughingly went on. “And 
T see by the papers that you are also to 
decorate the new capitol of Pennsyl- 
vania, a work that will be monumental 
and take vears of vour life. Did your 
grandfather get you that commission, 
too?” 

“Tf T do the work, ke will 
cause,” was Abbey’s answer. 

Roswell Abbey. this grandfather, was 
a merchant, an inventor of type foun- 
dry appliances, an adent in many lines 
of commerce, and for his own pleasure 
a worker in water-colors. Of a decid 
edly artistic temperament. he was wont 
to spend many hours at his easel. His 
son, William M. Abbey, followed almost 
the identical course. He, too. was a 
merchant, and a prosperous one, in Phil- 
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adelphia, in the days when the city hard- 
ly reached above Broad street. He, too, 
had a talent with the brush and amused 
himself with sketching until late in life. 

Edwin A. Abbey, the son of this man, 
diverged from the family tradition. He 
broke away from merchandise and clove 
to the brush exclusively. Indeed, he 
showed the artistic bent from his cradle. 
Before he was five years old his draw- 
ings on the margins of magazines at- 
tracted notice, and a few years later he 
was pretty evenly splitting his time be- 
tween baseball and littering the family 
residence with sketches of his parents, 
his home and his playmates. 

This combination of art and baseball 
is significant. All his days Mr. Abbey 
was not only the artist, but a man deep- 
ly interested in the procession of life. 
He showed from the start that he pos- 
sessed the two requisites for the making 
of a great painter—talent and a sense of 
life. 

Early in his career, moreover, he put 
forth another characteristic that remain- 
ed with him ever after and constituted 
one of his chief distinctions. As a boy 
in his ’teens he used to pose his brother 
and sister and companions, alwavs insist- 
ing that their costumes be faultlessly 
appropriate to time and _ circumstance. 
One of his first sketches to reach publi 
cation in a magazine was called “Track- 
ing Rabbits.” It displayed two boys out 
hunting—a brother and a friend, whom 
the young artist drove almost to dis- 
traction with his fussiness over details in 
their dress. When he advanced and be- 
came contributor to Oliver Optic’s pa- 
per, “Our Boys and Girls,’ the same 
punctiliousness was with him, though 
the drawing he made was but a rebus. 
He was but fourteen years old at the 
time, but the style of this and other il- 
lustrations appearing in the paper 
brought him the friendship of Mr. Ad- 
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ams and led to the dedication of a book 
to the boy by the popular author. 

Two years after the rebus appeared, 
Abbey went into a wood engraver’s 
shop and began drawing on wood, and 
made his entry as an illustrator in Har- 
per’s Magazine, with a sketch of a band 
of Pilgrims celebratiny “The First 
Thanksgiving,” an achievement that he 
said gave him greater pleasure than any 
important commission he afterward re- 
ceived. In the meantime, he put in a 
year or so of study in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia 
—leaving behind the tradition, by the 
way, that “Ned” Abbey was a good ar- 
tist, but unwilling. But the success with 
his first real magazine sketch drew him 
to New York, his student days ended, 
brief as they were, and his career begun 
The success that came to him was achiev- 
ed without any academic training to 
speak of. He picked it up in hard work 
in the “shop,” or as an illustrator. The 
American mavazines eave him an ex- 
cellent opportunity to experiment and 
teach himself, and he needed no other 
master. If he was exacting with his 
models and his costumes, he was even 
more severe with himself. It is said 
that after he had finished his painting of 
“Gloucester and Lady Anne,” he dis- 
covered he had got the wrone quarter- 
ings in the coat-of-arms on the lady's 
dress, which is of heral:lic design. Not 
deterred by the labor involved, he im- 
mediately painted the skirt over again 
and got it to suit his sense of exactitude. 
In “The Castle of . Kine Amphortas” 
there is a groined and vaulted roof sup- 
ported by columns with capitals out of 
the ordinary. That he micht get them 
exactly as they were he traveled to Brit- 
tany and not only copied the doubtfu! 
capitals but modelled them as well. With 
his art and its technique he was just 
as painstaking, and for the particular 
genius he had, no master he micht. ever 
have sought could have taught him bet- 
ter. 

It has been a lone journey he has 
made in his art, from a stool at the 
drawine-table of Harper & Bros., to a 
seat in the Roval Academy, and Mr. Ab- 
bey has crowded it with laborious days 
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—not unseasoned with unscorned de- 
lights. For legend has it that but for 
Mrs. Abbey, the early penchant for base- 
ball, which in the later years of life in 
England, was transfered to cricket, the 
Coronation picture might never have 
been finished in the remarkably quick 
time that went to complete it. The la- 
borious days managed to be many, none- 
theless, all Abbey’s life lone. It was a 
busy and a notable crew with whom the 
young Pennsylvanian began work in 
New York—Howard Pyle, Joseph Pen- 
nell, Alfred Parsons, Charles S. Rein- 
hart—who were helping to draw the at 
tention of Europe to the distinctive ex- 
cellence of the American art of illustra- 
tion. The influence of his work and his 
co-workers remained ever with him. 
Perhaps they definitely shaped his _ tal 
ents, for Abbey, in all his pictures, is 
the story teller, in some sense tlie illus- 
trator, glorified but still the illustrator. 

The stages of a rapid and distinguish- 
ed career are always absorbinely inter- 
esting to follow, and Abbey’s progress to 
mastery of himself and his art have all 
that interest. He was still working 
away with his pencils as a talented youth 
when his first important opportunity 
came by—the commission to _ illustrate 
some of the poems of Herrick. The task 
took him to England in search of back- 
ground and material—and as it hapnen- 
ed, provided him with the home suited 
to his bent and tastes that every artist 
craves. He remained a loyal American 
as long as he lived, but England he 
found necessary to his peculiar art. It 
was no accident that put it in his way to 
illustrate an old English poet. Already 
his early work had pointed him that way 
and must have made his selection for 
this first undertaking an easy matter for 
his publisher. He was foreordained for 
the English life and scenery that he im- 
mediately sought and found so fertiliz- 
ing to his fancv. It is easy to imagine 
his delight in his first tramp through ru- 
ral England in quest of color for his 
Herrick illustrations. It hastened his 
natural bias for the past, and the roman- 
tic past, as England alone may boast it. 
That first excursion gave tenor to his 
whole life work. 








